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Into Line! 


JOHN MALICK 


HERE is no reason why any religious denomination should go on if it has” 

lost the conviction of its differences from all others and its superiority 

over all others. One who thought otherwise would be hard pressed for a 
reason why he should be in his denomination. That is, all denominations ought 
to be dwelling together in certain intellectual strife. They belong to that 
perpetual battleground of thought which has to be carried on after physical 
strife has ceased. 


Great respect for all denominations of thought, and equal respect for all, 
argues a generous spirit but an undiscriminating mind. This is one reason 
for the general friendliness with all denominations now, and attachment to 
none. Our spirits have become generous, but our minds are not active about 
religious matters. . 


Religious differences are good to keep people genuine and to help them 
reach truth, but they interfere with that genial, uncritical good feeling which 
is required to have a whole people move, think, and act together. 


It happens now that mass movements are dominant. ‘The processes are 
large and powerful that would bring one into line with the mass standard. It 
is growing harder to be different. One phase of this mass spirit is expressed in 
denominations trying to get together. It is said to be cheaper. 


Many persons seem to feel a little surer that they are doing the right thing 
if they have a large number with them. Many feel that a great denomination 
must be a little nearer right, for so many people could not be mistaken. The 
same argument ought to make one a Buddhist. 


A religious body that is so small that no one ever would come to it for any 
reason except for its religious convictions, has a great advantage. It is likely 
to have the kind of people who are moved by religious convictions alone, and 
who are willing to take-a little risk for them if necessary. 
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Enough to Save 


EAD ALONG with John Malick’s article in 
this issue, the saying of a rabbi, who is not 
named, is seasoning :— 


Liberalism in religion, like liberalism in politics, is trapped 
in no-man’s land; opposite is the army of the extremist, and 
liberalism is succumbing to the assault. Liberalism possesses 
many opinions which edify, but no convictions which create. 


A new program, a new technique, and a new generation in 
prophetic leaders alone cannot rescue religion from their 


dilemma. 


That is exactly what is needed—prophetic lead- 
ers. They are, we submit, enough to save. In free 
churches there are many persons, including min- 
isters, who have no reason for the faith that is in 
them, and there is no sign of creative power in 
their juiceless ministry. But there are others! We 
accept the further comment of a church paper :-— 


Liberalism may have spokesmen, but it never has prophets; 
it may have advocates, but it has no sacrificial defenders; it 
may have agents, but it has no leaders; it may have opinions, 
but it has no convictions; it may have a course over which 
it is running, but it has no goal to attain. The extremist 
is not altogether undesirable, for undesirability depends upon 
whether he maintains his anchorage where he is located. If 
he is right, then he can be trusted. If he is right he will 
survive, and the world will ultimately come to follow him. 
The middle-of-the-road man gets on surely and quietly, but 
the world needs the extremist as much as it needs the slowly 
plodding conservative. 

If to be liberal means to be in the middle of the 
road, which it doesn’t, then we are no good in the 
world. But it means (as it has always meant) 
the free, unafraid, pioneering prophet who knows 
his world and his gospel, and moves on dauntlessly 


and much of the way alone. 


The Jury System 


EH HAVE GOT to the place now where we can 
talk candidly about a judge and his behavior 
without being charged with treason. The idea of 
the sanctity ‘of our courts is all to the good, but 
there ought to be no more mystical superstition 
about the judiciary than there is about a legisla- 
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ture or a university. The tradition ought to pass 
that what a court decides is impeccable, for that 
means we believe in the doctrine of divine right; 
and divine right is a vestige of the monarchic) 
dogma which we ought long ago to have sloughed _ 
off. -It is alien to a democratic nation. Nothing 
is perfection here. We ought to be able to believe 
in the honesty, intelligence, and spiritual justice of 
our judges. That is enough to believe. More is 
pernicious. After all, we, the people, make the 
judges. 
our believing attitude we must always add an in- 
quiring disposition, and, when we feel it necessary, 
our plain and unafraid criticism. 

A judge on. duty ought to be utterly free from 
feeling and prejudice, but he is not. He is always 
a person, and he brings to his decisions some of 
the vast complications of temperament, lineage, 
belief, and conviction which enter into every intel- 
ligent personality. No one hesitates, for example, 
to review the membership of the Supreme Court 
of the United States, and call this Justice liberal, 
that Justice conservative, and another Justice 
moderate. Their opinions, consenting and dissent- 
ing, have been open as the day for men to appraise 


-and understand. 


We are likely to hear protests against a judge 
of liberal mind because the conservative type 
represents, of course, not the next step in our in- 
stitutional life, but the status quo. What every man 
sworn to true judgment must strive to do is to see 
nothing but the evidence and the social well-being ; 
and if that be kept uppermost in his conscience and 
his brain, we shall have a continuing, even an in- 
creasing regard for our tribunals meting the meas- 
ure that men deserve. 

But of another phase of the court we have some 
question. A distinguished Parisian scholar in the 
law, Dr. Pierre Le Paulle, who has this year been 
edifying a netable company of lawyers in a round 
table in the Institute of Politics at Williamstown, 
ventured, upon invitation, to analyze the adminis- 
tration of justice in the United States. He spoke 
as a civil lawyer, and criticized the use of the jury 
and the common law conception of appeal. Of the 
jury system he said there were three defects—it 
is not an efficient means of discovering the truth, 
it hinders the application of businesslike methods, 
and it increases delays and expenses. 

Of these three, the first is most obvious to the 
layman. What is a jury? We have all seen it, 
probably we have been on it and of it. Does it 
know how to find the truth? Dr. Le Paulle says 
distinctly, No. To know the truth, by induction 
and discovery, in a complicated case, is no task for 
ordinary men. It is a science and an art. It re- 
quires knowledge of historical critique and knowl- 


-edge of psychology. The miracle-theory that, once 


a juror, a man has a charismatical gift, is childish. 

And those who give testimony, declared the 
speaker, cannot be relied upon, no matter how 
cultured and honest they may be. There must be 
in a court, as in a scientific study; a proper ap- 
proach to the discovery of truth, which includes 
a very delicate weighing of all material brought in 
evidence, and a degree of practice and of training 


Our creation ought to be duly human. To 
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in order to discover the truth in an accurate, rea- 
sonable, and quick way. 

If Dr. Le Paulle, who is a noted practitioner in 
our courts, could have his way, he would abandon 
the present jury system, which he calls “simply 
the. reign of incompetent laymen.” To use his 
words, “We say to the public: Get out of the court 
room. It is not enough to be well-intentioned to 
discover the truth; it requires a whole technique 
and a knowledge that you do not have. It might 
be that you would know enough in some plain cases 
to be entrusted with that work, but as a general 
rule you do not know enough. Your services are 
no longer required.” 

On the score of popular feelings ruling the jury 
this way or that, Dr. Le Paulle said, “Public 
opinion at a given moment represents only a tempo- 
rary current, and it never sees human values in 
their true light. It was substantially by jury that 
Socrates was sentenced to death.” 

All of this, we submit, is worth turning over 
thoughtfully. 


A Man-Fashion Industrialist 


NE THING was admirable in Judge Gary. 

He never sobbed social service sentimentality. 
He was business, first and last; and to get divi- 
dends was his religion. He got them in decent 
order, on the whole, and while he did not of his 
own initiative make for ethical evolution in the 
philosophy or practice of industry, but rather 
stood fast for the things that are, he built up a 
sound and colossal mechanism of steel which has 
been a substantial blessing to the world. 

Of course, everybody thinks of how Gary had to 
bow the knee to national sentiment, out of the 
mouth of President Harding, after the churchmen 
reported on the human iniquity of the twelve-hour 
steel day. But he did it man-fashion, and was 
among those who early acknowledged that profits 
did not suffer and men gained for the change to 
an eight-hour régime. In other words, Gary was 
honest, and capable of learning. He would be a 
captious person who would expect in one indi- 
vidual many diverse gifts; quite enough, as the 
world estimates it, to be a titanic captain of a 
trust that kept moving steadily, increasingly, in 
production and efficiency, until it is almost a model 
of industry, and the men who made it, from the 
least to the greatest, have become, if not the object 
of personal solicitude, certainly the beneficiaries of 
improved conditions that make them better units 
in the great machine. 

After all, even a physician does not grow too 
tender. Osler said to a group'of young medicos 
that in their work they should be imperturbable. 
“An inscrutable face may be your fortune.” If 
Gary did all things for the Steel Corporation, he 
came more and more to see that in that one body 
were many members, and if one suffered they all 
suffered, and that hurt business. His steel-town 
communities are a real contribution to the larger 
social well-being. So we say, Peace, with gratitude. 
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A Wash Out 


OING ABOUT in summer, one listens to 
preaching of more than ordinary goodness; 
but the reading parts are pretty bad. In the 
Episcopal churches it is, two times in three, almost 
a scandal how much the parsons succeed in making 
the whole service undevout and unintelligible to. 
the congregation. We do not wonder at the empti- 
ness of the people, in their appearance, as they 
mentally stalk through the up-rising and the down- 
sitting and get next to nothing out of it. 

“Artifex,’ reporting in The Manchester Guard- 
wan his experiences in English churches on recent 
Sundays, says he visited a congregation of nearly 
two hundred souls who were ‘almost dumb from 
start to finish.” The Prayer Book is of course 
designed primarily for congregational use. His 
suggestion to the ministers is that they learn the 
use of punctuation in their reading. They do not 
know what a full stop is for. He adds a criticism 
that is suited to non-liturgical preachers: Not a few 
seem to think that a stop means that the two or 
three words before it, and the two or three follow- 
ing it, are to be said, so to speak, in a single gasp. 
A reader’s breath gives out before the end of the | 
sentence, and the last few words are inaudible. We 
take his counsel to our faulty selves: 

(a) Be careful to say every word, taking care that you hear 
yourself say, and do not merely think that you say, the “and’s,” 
the “it’s,” the “the’s,” and the other little words. 

(6) Articulate carefully, being careful of the final d’s, t’s, 
and th’s. 

(ce). Be specially attentive to the opening and closing words 
of each ‘sentence, neither rushing the beginning nor letting 
the ending wash out. 


(d) Give full value to every stop, not only to the full stops, 
but to stops of all kinds. 


In Gentle Rejoinder 


Ae WE SAID it would, the article in The Ameri- 
can Mercury for August showing how high the 
Unitarians rank among the people of various reli- 
gious affiliations has produced slightly annoyed 
reactions. We tried to be modest though happy, 
but our urbane Methodist neighbor, The Christian 
Advocate of New York, subdues us and says we 
“had a long start over the rest in education and 
culture,” and that is why we are so preponderantly 
in “Who’s Who in America.” There follows “the 
most unkindest cut of all” by Dr. James R. Joy, 
Editor, who, after noting that 1,185 Unitarians 
per one hundred thousand “make” that dictionary 
of unusual Americans, says: “The number suggests 
that all of THe CunrisTIAN REGISTER'’S subscribers 
are in the book, perhaps.” We dare not trust this 
beautiful opening to our Circulation Department. 
They would go too far. But with perfect restraint 
let us offer to open our circulation books beside 
those of our neighbor, and if we cannot show eight 
times as many subscribers (and readers!) as they 
have for The Advocate, on a basis of church mem- 
bership, we will ask the Editor of ‘“Who’s Who” 
to stretch a point in favor of the Methodists, who 
at present have 18 in the book per hundred thou- 
sand members, 


Humanist Sermons: Two Reviews 


New volume edited by Curtis W. Reese 
as seen by representatives of the 
different attitudes 


HUMANIST SPRMONS. 


Chicago: Open Court Publishing Company. 


HIS VOLUME will be welcomed by 
many who desire more light upon 
what Humanism stands for. The eighteen 
discourses which it contains have been 
contributed by as many ministers or pro- 
fessors who hold or whd have from time 
to time occupied Unitarian pulpits, the 
list including several of the most widely 
known men of the Unitarian fellowship, 
especially outside of New England. They 
represent a wide diversity of background 
and training, but share a common enthu- 
siasm for that somewhat yague and in- 
choate movement in religious thought 
which is styled Humanism. Being Uni- 
tarians and individualists, these preachers 
differ a good deal among themselves, and 
the reader is left with a rather confused 
idea of what Humanism may or may not 
involve. Indeed, it is obvious that, such 
a collection of parish sermons, selected 
_ by the preachers themselves without edi- 
torial assignment of topics; is better fitted 
to show in cross-section what a given group 
is preaching than to give a well-rounded 
interpretation of a system of thought. 
But Humanism is not a system of 
thought; it is a point of view. Needless 
to say, the style, as well as the viewpoint, 
is far removed from that of the typical 
volume of sermons. Rev. John H. Diet- 
vrich’s and Rey. F. M. Eliot’s stand out 
as the best constructed, the most vigorous 
and persuasive of these discourses, but 
in some other cases one cannot but feel 
that the writers would have done better 
to pay increased regard to the principles 
of homiletics which they are prone to 
disparage. 

With much that these preachers have 
to say, the average reader of THE RzEG- 
ISTER will be in hearty accord. The three 
main points which Mr. Reese makes in 
his Preface, in which he defines Human- 
ism, have long been commonplaces of 
Unitarian thought: “(1) Humanism is 
the conviction that human life is of su- 
preme worth; and, consequently, must be 
treated as an end, not aS a means. (2) 
Humanism is the effort to understand 
human experience by means of human 
inquiry. (3) Humanism is the effort to 
enrich human experience to the utmost 
capacity of man and the utmost limits 
of the environing conditions.” One’s 
thought runs back to that succinct entry 
in Emerson’s “Journal” eighty years ago— 
“Transcendentalism says, Man is all’; and 
to sundry passages in Parker and Chann- 
ing. So far as these definitions go, we 
are all humanists; and the point of view 
which these discourses set forth is less 
a new development of thought than a 
fresh emphasis upon certain principles of 
religion which the Unitarian tradition has 
come to accept largely as a matter of 
course, however imperfectly it may have 
applied them. Indeed, we have taken 
them too much as a matter of course, and 
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can profit by their fresh and vigorous 
application to the whole range of human 
activities. For the vitality and enthu- 
siasm of these preachers we may all be 
grateful. 

With other aspects of many of these 
discourses it is, however, impossible to 
feel the same measure of satisfaction. 
They accept the conclusions of modern 
science rather too unquestioningly, too 
often on the facile assumption that it is 
the universal solvent, more after the 
fashion of the late nineteenth century 
than of the leading scientists of to-day. 
There is all too little evidence of deep 


thinking upon the great philosophical and, 


theological problems of human existence. 
Indeed, some of these preachers, when 
they do not ignore those problems, seem 
rather impatiently to shove them aside as 
irrelevant or futile, just as scientists dis- 
miss them as mere metaphysics. But no 
religion can hope long to hold the atten- 
tion of thinking men merely by demand- 
ing better ways of life in human society, 
if it refuses to tackle the deeper questions 
of the nature of the universe and the 
relation of the human _ soul _ thereto. 
Science may give us intelligible answers 
to the question of how the universe oper- 
ates, of how we may live more wholesome 
and fruitful lives; but it does not attempt 
to say why or to what end. It does not 
satisfy the human heart to dismiss these 
questions as speculations to which no 
answer can be expected; and in the long 
run, the forms and activities of religion 
will be largely molded and tinctured by 
the prevailing answers to them. The Hu- 
manist tends to dismiss theology as an 
outworn and futile type of thought, but 
theology is nothing more nor less than 
the attempt of the human mind to give 
a reasoned form to religious belief; and, 
though any given explanation may be out- 
grown and pass away, we cannot escape 
the necessity of reconstructing our inter- 
pretation of the universe. If Humanism 
thinks this problem irrelevant, that atti- 
tude but indicates its shallow and transi- 
tory nature. 

A second defect which discolors many 
of these discourses is a certain supercili- 
ousness, bordering upon contempt toward 
all traditional forms of religion. Thus, 
several of these preachers seem to know 
of Theism only in terms of a crude and 
childish popular thought, which comes 
near to being a caricature of the idea of 
God held by enlightened thinkers of to- 
day and by some of the great theologians 
of the past. At least, they speak of 
Theism in terms which few thoughtful 
theists would recognize as accurately de- 
scriptive of their own faith. Because 
they take traditional religion at its worst 
rather than at its best, they have small 
appreciation of what that religion has ac- 
complished, or understanding that in many 


periods Christianity has provided men 
with what was for them a satisfactory 
interpretation of life. Emerson saw more 
clearly when he wrote: “Religion has 
failed! Yes, the religion of another man’ 
has failed to save me. But it has saved - 
him. We speak of the past with pity and 
reprobation; but through the enormities, 
evils, and temptations of the past, saints 
and heroes slipped into heaven.” We may 
all agree that much of the religion of the 
past is intellectually outgrown and ethic- 


ally inadequate for the present and the — 


future, that each age must reinterpret 
religion in the light of a new day; but 
it is only a shallow ignorance or a vehe- 
ment partisanship which exploits the 
pettiness and the superstition of the past 
and overlooks the search after construc- 
tive thought and ethical life to be found 
even in the darkest periods of Christian 
history. No doubt religion, not alone in 
Christendom but throughout the world, 
is undergoing a severe period of stress 
and strain which must profoundly modify 
it, but this is not the first time that such 
a transformation has occurred. Some of 
these writers on Humanism seem to over- 
look the law of evolution in relation to 
human thinking, and their lack of his- 
torical background is sometimes accom- 
panied by a dogmatie assertion of 
debatable half-truths as the ultimate dis- 
coveries of the human intelligence. 

A third point at which these discourses 
will provoke dissent is their interpreta- 
tion of Christianity. Some, if not most 
of these preachers, apparently accept the 
Fundamentalist’s definition of Christian- 
ity, and, therefore, “repudiate the name 
Christian in the interests of a religion. . . 
greater than Christianity.” Thus Mr. 
Slaten says, “To be a Christian is to ac- 
cept a certain historic scheme of thought 
as true’; though he does not undertake 
to decide which of the many forms of 
Christian theology is the true one. Of 
course no Unitarians are Christians if 
Christianity is a bundle of medieval or 
Jalvinistic dogmas—if it is definitively 
summarized in the Nicene Creed, or the 
Thirty-Nine Articles, or the Westminster 
Confession. But that is precisely the 
ground of our dispute with the traditional 
dogmatist of every branch of the Chris- 
tian Churech—that Christianity is a way 
of life drawing its primary inspiration 
from Jesus of Nazareth, a stream of in- 
fluence of which he is the fountainhead, 
vather than this, that, or the other set of 
theories and doctrines erroneously at* 
tributed to him. Modern Unitarianism 
has indubitably evolved from historic 
Christianity by steps easily traced, and 
has good grounds for claiming that it 
more accurately interprets the essential 
spirit of the religion of Jesus than do the 
churches built on creed and dogma. In- 
deed, is it not .precisely for the reason 
that they have more clearly grasped the 
“humanism” of Jesus that Unitarians gen- 
erally have been more sympathetic than 
orthodox Christians toward the higher 
types of other religious faiths? Some of 
the contributors to this volume prophesy 
a humanistic world religion which will 
arise through the submergence of all the 
great historic faiths, a religion greater 
than any of them. We may well believe 
that no existing religion will conquer all 
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the others, but that there will be constant 
interplay of influence between them; so 
that on the upper ranges of thought and 
sympathy, men will feel an increasing 
unity, even as the loftiest minds do to- 
y. But that is less likely to come about 
through the disappearance of the historic 
faiths than through their transformation 
and sublimation, so that men will still call 
themselves Christian or Moslem or Bud- 
dhist, with varying emphasis upon the 
different accents of faith, though holding 
far more in common than to-day. Chris- 
tianity, unless one thinks of it only in its 
narrowest and least lovely aspects, has 
much to contribute to that larger com- 
munity of faith; and to many readers of 
this volume it will seem a strategic error 
of the first importance for men whose 
very “Humanism” owes so much to es- 
sential Christianity deliberately to re- 
nounce the name of Christian. To do so 
because of an intellectual and ethical re- 
volt against the grosser and more super- 
stitious forms of popular religious belief 
is to throw out the baby itself with the 
dirty water in which it has been bathed. 
With all that is excellent, therefore, in 
this volume, there is much which will 
give rise to grave dissent in many minds. 
It is not that Humanism, as here pre- 
sented, does not lay stress upon certain 
valid principles, but rather that it pre- 
sents a one-sided emphasis. What reli- 
gious thought in America urgently needs 
is a group of thinkers who, while feeling 
the full force of Humanism, will dig more 
deeply and broadly into the meaning and 
purpose of life; into the relation of the 
human soul to that unplumbed mystery of 
the universe in which all created things 
live and move and have their being. 
HENRY WILDER Foore. 


Sympathetic 

I have enjoyed reading the preface by 
Mr. Reese and the eighteen sermons of 
this volume. For the greater part, the ser- 
mons represent a religion based upon 
science. It is humanitarian in its inter- 
est, since the writers seek supremely 
man’s welfare in this world. In nearly 
all the pages, man is made central—not 
God. Man is recognized as the highest 
known form of the universal force. Two 
or three of the writers view religion as a 
relic of ignorance, fear, and superstition. 
Dr. Haydon’s sermon represents the moral 
attitude of the book in its suppression of 
theism and immortality—in the interest 
of enlarging the life of man here and 
now. Nearly all religion, he says, has 
“put its trust in God, and despaired of 
the powers of man.” Some of these hu- 
manist sermons indicate belief in a reality 
ealled God. But by the word, some of 
them understand one thing and others 
understand another. Mr. Holmes, Mr. 
Robins, Mr. Doan, and Mr. Weatherly ap- 
pear to identify God with the mighty 
forces and capacities of nature, which ex- 
plain the perpetual life and growth of 
plants, animals, man, and ideals. In the 
main emphasis of the book, there is only 
the mere recognition of a life flowing 
through all minerals, plants, animals, and 
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changes and events of the universe. This 
power is not a person; it is a diffused 
and omnipresent life or force. We are 
to give attention to the discovery and fol- 
lowing of natural laws—not praising and 
adoring a Cosmic Person. ‘The writers 
are not in the least interested in address- 
ing any ultimate power or being in private 
or public worship. 

A first reading of this book will give 
many a person the impression that there 
has been a tremendous collapse of reli- 
gious belief. The editor no doubt col- 
lected these sermons with the view that 
the religious ideas of the entire world are 
now undergoing the throes of a revolu- 
tion; that belief in God and immortality 
are passing away, and at last we have the 
opportunity to formulate a human creed, 
hallowing human achievement by its 
fervent devotion to the common good. 
The eighteen sermons are full of devotion 
to truth and living the life of truth. They 
tell us that a religion based upon scien- 
tific progress is only a deeper loyalty to 
the truth of things, and is essentially and 
intensely moral. We know there is a 
great moral power developed in the study 
of the sciences. It develops correctness 
of observation, carefulness of discrimina- 
tion, keenness of insight, caution in in- 
duction, bold but restrained exercise of 
the imagination, and enthusiasm kindled 
by the prospect of the possession of a 
new fact or an enlarged generalization. 
Constant appeal to the truth-loving facul- 
ties cannot fail to exert a moral influence 
which will more than make good any 
diminution coming from loss in the field 
of theological speculation. Mr. Dietrich, 
Mr. Weatherly, and Dr. Haydon expect 
a moral renaissance when once man is 
made the center of responsibility for 
earthly conditions. They are sure that 
the widespread poverty of life will then 
be dealt with, and with abundant expec- 
tation of suecess. The moral prosperity 
of the community will also come to the 
front under a humanistic regime. 

The large non-reference to God on the 
part of these humanists is probably due 
to their thought that the idea of God does 
not conform to the democratic ideals of 
to-day. God is no monarch. The uni- 
versal order is conceived by them in terms 
of universal laws, inherent, necessary, and 
automatic, and they do not serve the 
glory of any central Cosmic Person. Mind 
or spirit is itself a product of natural 
forces. The sentiment in Abou ben Adhem 
is truer for them than centering religion 
in God. Two-thirds of the sermons re- 
yeal the thought that the noble qualities 
of the soul are born out of communion 
with human beings, and not with super- 
human. And these finer qualities of hu- 
manity will flourish in proportion to our 
respect for them, and in proportion as 
our responsibility for eliciting them in- 
creases. i 

What shall we say about the unmistak- 
able evidence of a decline of belief in 
God, revealed by nearly all of these hu- 
manists? We can afford to forget the 
external God, they seem to say—it is 
merely an endless chain of causes and 
effects which seem to be anchored to no- 
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Meditations for To-day 


GrorGh LAWRENCH PARKER 


To know how to live is the greatest of all 
knowings. So little attention has been paid 
to this science that most people begin it too 
late to enjoy and practice it. 

Every child has one birthright—to be told 
what the materials of living are, and how as 
a builder to put them together. But each 
generation leaves the next to find out for it- 
self, and then talks despairingly about the 
“wild young people.” 

Before the age of seven, every child should 
be made to know intimately the great words 
of our human history: right, wrong, con- 
science, duty, truth, beauty, joy, pleasure, 
love, work, art, and the like. Knowing these, 
in part at least, each soul should be challenged 
to call for all the help he can get in rightly 
putting them together. He would thus create 
his own character. And, in a sense, he would 
create the God whom he needs to help him. 

The reason there are so many human failures 
is because humans are not taught these affirma- 
tives until, too late, they run up against 
their opposites, the negatives. 

A little less theory in religion and a little 
more science of living is what is needed to 
create faith in life, in self, and in God. 

O Spirit of Life, teach us how to live! 
Reduce our theories to practice, our creeds 
to creation, and thus make us creators like 


Thyself. Amen. 


where in particular. We come to the 
verge of the abyss, where the unfathom- 
able mystery of things spreads in nebu- 
lous profundity before us. ‘The humanist 
is right in centering on man’s intellectual 
and moral nature, in putting in the fore- 
front the improvement of the race and 
the everyday life of the world. It is well 
that the worship of an Invisible Beitig 
is to give way to a real recognition of 
man’s powers and possibilities in the mak- 
ing of the better world so well pictured 
by Mr. Doan, Mr. Dietrich, Mr. Weatherly, 
and Dr. Haydon. And yet the humanist 
must give a real place to the fact that we 
admire in all reverence the marvelous 
beauty, magnitude, and harmony of the 
visible world. The ascending life, rising 
higher and higher on the golden stairway 
of being, is an enduring inspiration. As 
Mr. Holmes points out, in the divine order 
of cause and effect, in the all-pervading 
universal laws, we have a firm anchorage 
for our lives. This cosmic order is a 
wondrously sublime order, and there is 
very evident progress toward the higher 
in the world. In the mineral world, it is 
seen as cohesion and disintegration; in 
the variety of life in the next stage, as 
vegetable life; in the lower animals, as 
sensation ; and in man as mind and ideals. 

In Mr. Caldeeott’s sermon, the ideal is 
associated with the mind and life of hu- 
manity. He does not spell the moral ideal 
in capital letters. But if we love it, rev- 
erence, obey, and live it, we gain the 
insight that enriches life with glory and 
power. In reading four or five of these 
sermons, one commences to believe that 
better, far better, than the “good” that 
any people has ever yet worshiped in the 
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material heavens, is the concept of the 
supremely good enthroned in the heavens 
of their own thoughts. Through moral 
precept, through inspiring biography, and 
better still through the quickening of a 
living example, the world is to see the 
good incarnated as never before. Read 
Doan’s, Weatherly’s, Haydon’s, and Diet- 
rich’s sermons in this volume. That yi- 
sion of the good in the life of this world 
rises before the mental.vision like a spirit 
form. It is not the “God” of the creeds; 
but something diviner and holier is this 
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vision of the good, making truly human 
and divine the wide areas of our own 
earth life. 

If our Theists and Humanists are filled 
with the spirit of natural friendliness 
toward each other, then our Unitarianism 
is destined to have a marvelous influence 
in the next ten years. It will mean lib- 
erty and progress—progress in science, 
progress in ethical thinking, progress in 
all ways and means in organizing the 
world—making way for man’s nobler, 
abundant life. GEORGE GILMOUR. 


Chinese Women Strike for Sisters 


Propaganda of free marriage, equality, 


and unbound feet 
ANNA LOUISH STRONG 


Hankow, CHINA, July 4. 


HAVE half a dozen engagements this 

morning, but I simply can’t go out on 
account of the rain. Sounds strange for 
an old Seattleite! But Seattle never 
knew rain like this. From my veranda 
I see streets flooded from side to side 
with water that the sewers cannot at 
once carry away. ‘The rickshas stand 
tilted against buildings, while their 
owners hide for shelter. Incidentally, for 
the first time in a week I feel energetic. 
It is cool, relatively so at least. 

Of course, even in the coolest summer 
weather in Hankow, one wears the thin- 
nest clothes possible and never thinks of 
any kind of coat, morning or night. If 
I move rapidly upstairs eyen during this 
downpour, I find myself perspiring. For 
the past few nights I have managed to 
sleep only by judiciously directing the 
stream of air from an electric fan on my 
body all night long; and when I awake 
as early as five in the morning, I find my 
chest and neck (which I keep out of the 
current of the fan to avoid illness) drip- 
ping wet with perspiration, while still 
lying in bed. 

My typewriter also has suffered. Only 
two months from New York, where I 
bought it new from the factory, it refused 
to work this week, and had to be over- 
hauled for rust and general exhaustion. 


Later.—I have just returned from a 
visit to the Women’s Union of Hankow, 
where I talked with two charming girls 
of about twenty to twenty-five years of 
age. There are three thousand members 
of their organization in this city, all 
organized since the Nationalists came. 
Above them is the Provincial Women’s 


Union, and beyond that the Central 
Women’s Union for all the Nationalist 
territory. 


These are not government organiza- 
tions, but voluntary societies of women, 
more or less like trade unions, in that 
they work for women’s rights as the 
unions work for workers’ rights. They 
assume a certain amount of semi-legal 
power in settling complaints of oppression 
that come to them. This falls in well 
with the old Chinese tradition, whereby 
hardly anyone ever went to actual law 


courts with his troubles, but to some arbi- 
tration organization which had moral 
prestige. When a case comes to the 
Women’s Union that is very serious, they 
may send it to the courts. 

Their normal work, of course, is the 
holding of meetings, the securing of mem- 
bers, and the carrying on of propaganda 
for the equality of women, the unbinding 
of feet, and the right of “free marriage,” 
which means that young people should 
choose their own mates instead of having 
their parents dispose of them. This re- 
minds me of a conversation I had the 
other day, which illustrates how easily 
misunderstandings arise. A rather con- 
servative Chinese youth criticized a girl 
of his acquaintance as “practicing free 
love.” 

I asked if he meant that she was living 
with a man without marriage. He was 
much shocked. “Oh, no,” he said, “but 
she chose her own fianeé. She fell in 
love, and declared her love before she 
was married. She announced her feelings 
before her parents permit.” This is very 
horrifying to old-style Chinese, who eall 
it “free” love, in contrast to properly per- 
mitted love. Decent Chinese young folk 
were formerly expected to fall in love 
only after marriage. 

The Hankow Women’s Union has eight 
separate district unions. All its secre- 
tariat works without wages, except for 
one recording secretary who gets $5 a 
month (gold) and her room and board 
at the Central Headquarters, where she 
is supposed to be always available. 

During the month of May, the Women’s 
Union conducted house-to-house work 
against foot-binding. This was the com- 
pletion of the movement which began some 
months earlier, when the agitation went 
on in factories among women workers. 
I was told that in one cotton mill in the 
British Concession the drive against foot- 
binding assumed such enthusiasm that the 
street outside was littered with the long 
binding cloths, which the women tore off 
and threw away in a simultaneous demon- 
stration. They even tore the binding off 
the feet of women who were not quite 
convinced. 

By May the campaign reached the quieter 
stage of house-to-house canvass, to round 
up any who had not yet been reached in 
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the factories and market places. The 
Women’s Union assured me that to-day 
there are very few women under thirty 
with bound feet in Hankow. The older 
women are left alone, since women over 
forty could not walk without their band- 
ages, while between thirty and forty it 
seems to be a question whether their feet 
will become more efficient or not for the 
removal. But all women under thirty 
are fined by the Women’s Union unless 
they remove the bands. This is the revo- 
lutionary method of tackling a problem 
which has been discussed for over a 
generation by gentler souls. 

I asked about what special help they 
had given to oppressed women, and I 
was given two striking cases. A prosti- 
tute came to them for aid, explaining 
that she had been sold as a slave girl 
by her parents and had been exploited 
in the house of a certain woman. Finally 
she had met a decent, honest man who 
wanted to marry her, and she wanted 
her freedom to marry him. But the 
owner of the house refused to let her go, 
as she had brought her up from a child 
and paid money for her. Under the old 
law of China, if such a woman ran away, 
the police would bring her back to her 
owner. But she heard of the Women’s 
Union, and fled to them. They put her 
case through the court, freed her, and 
she is now living happily married to the 
man she chose. 

Another case is of a girl born in 
Hankow, and fairly well educated, but 
married off by her parents to a poor 
country family. Her husband died, and 
according to country custom, her parents- 
in-law had the right to sell her. She 
heard that they contemplated doing this, 
so she came to Hankow as if visiting her 
parents, but actually to visit the Women’s 
Union. That organization gave her pro- 
tection and secured for her a scholarship 
in a political training school, since she 
already had ordinary schooling. She is 
now one of the women propagandists with 
the army, whose duty it is to go into 
backward peasant: districts and organize 
Women’s Unions. 

I am told that there are 10,000 members 
of Women’s Unions in Hupeh Province, 
5,000 in Hunan, and 2,000 in Honan, 
where the work has just begun. The 
pioneers in the work are some four hun- 
dred women propagandists: who travel 
with the Political Department of the army 
and work under its direction as fast as 
territory is acquired. They wear neat 
uniforms of knickers and army jacket, 
and instruct the peasant women thus: 


The difference between our army 
and the northern militarists: 

‘ We have come to bring new ideas 
and abolish dark customs. 

You must remember that every 
woman, even if she is a member of 
a family, is also an individual human 
being. 

It is your duty to make your own 
choices. Of course, it is a good thing 
for father and mother to advise you 
in your marriage, but you also must 
decide in your own mind what you 
desire. 

Women and men are now equal be- 
fore the law. j 


\ 
t 
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Women can inherit property. 

If any woman is oppressed, let her 
come to the Women’s Union, which 
we have come to organize under the 
Nationalist Government in accordance 
with the new principles of equality. 


} Such is the propaganda as announced 
ome by three girl propagandists just back 
from the army. Two of them were as 
earnest as schoolma’ams; the other was 
constantly giggling at her own attempts 
to speak some English, but looked even 
more full of energy than the first two. 
I asked if they ever met ill treatment as 
they went into peasant or city homes in 
their masculine soldier costume. 

The answer : “Oh, no, everyone is polite. 
The women give us tea and say, ‘Yes, 
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yes.” I fear it is the old compromising 
politeness of China plus a fear of offend- 
ing anyone traveling with the army. But 
in some cases their seed falls on good 
ground. As soon as they have enough 
converts to start a local Women’s Union, 
they seem to move on to the next place, 
leaving the Women’s Union to function 
under the civil government, which also 
has been newly established by the 
Nationalists. 

To-day is July 4. There was a recep- 
tion at the American consulate, where 
they served champagne, punch, a few 
sandwiches, and chocolate fudge. Pro- 
hibition doesn’t hold outside our own 
borders for either navy or civilian officials. 


Stull! 


Or, Why mention denominational differences? 
JOHN MALICK 


S levees is no reason why any religious 
denomination should go on if it has lost 
the conviction of its differences from all 
others and its superiority over all others. 
One who thought otherwise would be hard 
pressed for a reason why he should be 
in his denomination. That is, all denomi- 
nations ought to be dwelling together in 
certain intellectual strife. They belong to 
that perpetual battleground of thought 
which has to be carried on after physical 
strife has ceased. Denominations repre- 
sent, ought to represent,.a perpetual clash- 
ing of facts, convictions, and theories. An 
intellectually active, fighting, and aggres- 
sive denomination is the desirable stand- 
ard of denominational excellence. This 
strife ought to be confined to the world 
of thought about the greatest matters with 
which religion has to deal. The roots of 
eonyiction ought to run to the depths of 
the soul, but never into men’s tempers 
and passions. 

A hundred denominations, all equally 
sincere and conscientious, think a hun- 
dred different ways. If thinking makes 
it so, the matter would be simple. But 
the fact is that thinking a thing so, or 
holding it sincerely and conscientiously, 
has nothing to do with its being true. 
Truth is truth; it is one, and not two or 
a hundred. It is just as much one about 
the blood atonement, or the nature of 
Jesus, as it is one about the composition 
of an atom or of a drop of water. This one 
possible truth about the blood atonement. 
_or the nature of Jesus, is no more reached 
by being sincere and conscientious than is 
the one truth about the atom or the drop 


_ of water. 


Great respect for all denominations. of 
thought, and equal respect for all, argues 
a generous spirit but an undiscriminating 
mind. This is one reason for the general 
friendliness with all denominations now, 
and attachment to none. Our spirits have 
become generous, but our minds are not 
active about religious matters. We feel 
friendly enough to admire them all, and 
not critical enough or studious enough to 
subject them to the test of thought and 
evidence. 


There are two groups of people pulling 
different ways as to denominational at- 
tachments. The ardent uninformed and 
the ardent informed, the reactionary 
Fundamentalist and the learned student, 
both counsel us to heed the differences 
among denominations. They both say that 
we ought to differentiate denominations. 
The Fundamentalist says that we ought 
to do this to get into the right one and 
be saved, and the student says that we 


‘ought to do it to get into the right one 


and find the truth. They want us to 
divide up and know why we are divided 
up. They say that it is better to strive 
to be true even with a small group than 
be merely genial and agreeable with more. 

There are other groups of people who 
counsel us, and to-day the world is theirs. 
They tell us to be generous and genial 
with all denominations, but not ardent 
about any. Religious differences are good 
to keep people genuine and to help them 
reach truth, but they interfere with that 
genial, uncritical good feeling which is 
required to have a whole people move, 
think, and act together. There are many 
whose affairs with people are detrimen- 
tally affected by religious differences. 
They put a finger to the lips. They urge 
us not to say all that we think, at least 
not to say it out loud or publicly. These 
differences, they counsel, are after all but 
minor differences. Let us not say any- 
thing about them, for they keep us from 
being pleasant and undivided on the great 
matters in which we ought to be one and 
undivided. 

All those who. have to deal with the 
whole community would merge us into one 
large mass. Everybody’s religion is all 
right just because it is his, is their sug- 
gestion for a peace basis. Religious differ- 
ences are an annoyance and an incon- 
venience to educators. Education as such, 
officially, finds its work made easier as 
men sink into the genial and ‘uncritical 
attitude. Social service work, community 
chests, all such enterprises of the whole 
people, find religious differences incon- 
venient. ‘Those who go into politics and 
who depend upon the good will of the 
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people find religious differences in the way. 

Clear, critical, religious thinking has 
been one of the chief instruments of poli- 
tical progress, and this tends to break up 
people into small, vocal, fighting minorities 
who know what they think. They are 
more interested in truth than in keeping 
the peace or in being agreeable. It is 
difficult to read the history of the last 
four hundred years without feeling that 
such people, who stressed religious differ- 
ences, are at the very root of our political 
progress. They did not think they ought 
to keep still to make easier the work of 
educator, philanthropist, or statesman. 
They did not minimize the differences. 
They maximized them, and education, 
philanthropy, and politics are different 
and better. 

Anyone whose work carries him out to 
win acceptance from the whole people has 
considerable pressure upon him to be very 
prudent about religious differences. This 
tends to breed an uncritical geniality at 
the expense of his better thought and 
deeper conyictions. It happens now that 
the mass movements are dominant. The 
processes are large and powerful that 
would bring one into line with the mass 
standard. It is growing harder to be 
different. 

One phase of this mass spirit is ex- 
pressed in denominations trying to get to- 
gether. It is said to be cheaper. It looks 
like success to have a large number of 
people all in one place, whether they are 
together for anything particularly worth _ 
while or not. We are interested in the 
getting together of those who are of the 
same mind. There could be considerable 
shifting about and trading of members in 
the churches to good advantage. Some 
are in churches too narrow for them, and 
some are in churches too broad. Both 
groups get provoked at their churches, and 
neither feels at home. Much is heard in 
New England about the Unitarian Church 
joining with the Congregationalists. This 
has been done in some places. We were 
once asked to speak on a Sunday in one of 
these combination churches. The letter 
said that they were trying to live together 
peaceably, and suggested one of our milder 
sermons for that day. That tells the story. . 
In a combination church the conservative 
part is likely to have the advantage and 
to set the standard. The liberals will be 
able to put up with the orthodoxy better 
than the conservatives will be able to put 
up with the liberalism. Minister and 
people can never forget that they must 
be very careful so as not to disturb their 
precious union. Most of such churches 
have ministers from the conservative side. 

There is no language for sermon, hymn, 
or prayer, that is at once both liberal and 
conservative. It is one or the other. It is 
evangelical language or it is liberal, or a 
sad confusion of the two. No one knows 
what anyone means. In most unions, it 
is likely to be the evangelical language, 
generously interpreted. Any union of 
churches is likely to be a victory for con- 
servatism. The liberal side is the one 
likely to lose its identity. A conservative 
church is strengthened in its prestige by 
the accession, and the world has one less 
liberal center. 
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We should gladly join with any chureh 
that will come in with us. We should 
gladly join with the Universalist, Congre- 
gationalists, Episcopalians, Presbyterians, 
or Methodists, but we should not be will- 
ing to give up anything we think, or even 
our way of saying it. This is not because 
we are unfriendly, but because we are 
more concerned about what the world 
needs most than we are about those with 
whom we stand or how many there are 
ot us. ue 

Many persons seem to feel a little surer 
that they are doing the right thing if they 
haye a large number tyith them. Many 
feel that a great denomination must be 
a little nearer right, for so many people 
could not be mistaken. The same argu- 
ment ought to make one a Buddhist. It 
would be hard to make out any connec- 
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tion between the number of people and the 
right thing or the best thing. As one 
goes up to any kind of excellence he is 
likely to lessen his numbers rather than 
increase them. For centuries, spiritual 
religion was almost entirely in the keeping 
of a few small bodies. Being so small 
they had no temptation to fall into the 
ecclesiastical vices. They were not strong 
enough to be in power, and they did not 
eontrol enough votes to be in politics. All 
they could do was to be in religion. 

A religious body that is so small that 
no one ever would come to it for any 
reason except for its religious convictions, 
has a great advantage. It is likely to 
have the kind of people who are moved 
by religious convictions alone, and who 
are willing to take a little risk for them 
if necessary. 


Coming Meetings in Washington 


Some of the features of the biennial meeting, October 11-13 


‘gee COMMITTEE chosen at the joint 
session of the General Conference of 
the American Unitarian Association at 
Cleveland in 1925 to have charge of the 
second biennial fall meetings of the Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association have built the 
program around the general theme, ‘The 
Distinctive Tasks before our Liberal 
Chureches—Their Unique Function in a New 
Age.’ The Committee, of which Dr. Hor- 
ace Westwood is chairman, have felt that 
the Unitarian organization must be per- 
forming certain necessary tasks that are 
not being done by any other church. 
Nothing can be more helpful at this time, 
they say, than to take an inventory of 
Unitarianism, and then discuss ways and 
means for performing its proper tasks 
and seizing new opportunities. 

The meetings will be held in Washing- 
ton, D.C., beginning Tuesday afternoon, 
October 11, and continuing three days. 
The general sessions will be held in the 
beautiful auditorium of All Souls Uni- 
tarian Chureh at Sixteenth and Harvard 
Streets, and the group conferences and 
various smaller meetings will be accommo- 
dated in Pierce Hall and the Hale Parish 
House adjoining. The members of All 
Souls Church are looking forward with 
pleasure to serving as hosts, and will do 
everything in their power to make these 
meetings memorable. Hon. Frederic A. 
Delano is the chairman of the local com- 
mittee, and each of the other members 
is the chairman of a subcommittee, the 
complete list being as follows: Mrs. Lau- 
rence ©. Staples, registrations; Mrs. EB. H. 
Horton, luncheons; Major A. L. Holeombe, 
finauce; George A. Ricker, reception; 
Eimer Stewart, rooms; Roland 8S. H. 
Dyer, sight-seeing. 

The meetings will follow the procedure 
so successfully carried out in recent years, 
of haying, in addition to the regular 
business sessions of the Association and 
evening meetings, open to the public, 
group conferences devoted to the discus- 
sion of various phases of church life. 
Four of these group conferences will be 
held on Wednesday morning, and four 
more on Thursday morning, which will 
give an opportunity for delegates to par- 


ticipate in discussions in which they may 
be particularly interested. The leaders 
of each discussion group will report the 
findings and recommendations to the 
following session for final consideration 
by the entire body of delegates. This 
will give an opportunity for a thorough 
discussion of vital topics that is impossi- 
ble at the annual meeting of the Associa- 
tion in May, on account of the crowded 
program of Anniversary Week. 

It is to be noted that the meetings are 
under the auspices of the American Uni- 
tarian Association. When the new by- 
laws were adopted in 1925, on the recom- 
mendation of the Polity Commission it 
was provided that while the annual meet- 
ing of the Association should continue 
to be held in Boston during the month of 
May, “the Association shall in the fall of 
each alternate year beginning in 1925 
hold a meeting away from Boston . 
to consider and act upon all matters to 
promote the objects of the Association.” 
The by-laws provide that ‘no business 
transacted at any meeting other than an 
annual meeting, requiring the appropria- 
tion of money, shall become effective until 
ratified by the Board of Directors of the 
Association at its next annual meeting.” 

At the opening session on Tuesday after- 
noon, Dr. Ulysses G. B. Pierce will wel- 
come the delegates, and the meeting will 
then organize for business by the appoint- 
ment of the various necessary committees 
on credentials, findings, ete. The remain- 
der of this first session will be devoted 
to the final report of the Commission on 
Survey by Percy W. Gardner. The pre- 
liminary reports show the great care with 
which the Commission has studied various 
questions, and their final report will un- 
doubtedly contain many recommendations 
of great importance; an ample opportunity 
for a full discussion of this report will 
therefore be given. 

The speakers at the first evening ses- 
sion, Tuesday, October 11, will be Dr. L. 
©. Cornish, the newly elected president ; 
Dr. Samuel A. BHliot, and Dr. Horace 
Westwood. Dr. Westwood, as the chair- 
man of the committee, will report on the 
“State of Our Organized Church Life and 
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the Outlook for Our Cause.” Following 
this evening meeting, there will be a re- | 


ception in Pierce Hall. 5 : 
The second evening meeting, Wednesday, - | + 


October 12, will be devoted to a discus- 
sion of the general question, “Religion in 
the Social Order.” Chief Justice William 
Howard Taft, a former president of the ; 
General Conference, will preside at this 
meeting; and Owen R. Lovejoy, LL.D., | 
un ex-president of the National Confer- { 
ence of Social Work and also of the © 
American Association of Social Workers, 

and a director of the Child Health Asso- 
ciation and many other organizations 
working in the field of social and politi- 

cal science, will be one of the speakers. 

Dr. Lovejoy has served as the minister 

of Methodist and Congregational churches, 

and at the present time is a member of | 
the Unitarian Church in St. Petersburg, : 
Fla. The committee hopes to be able 
next week to announce the name of the 
other speaker. 

The group conferences will take up 
such matters as religious education, sery- 
ices of worship, the place of pageantry 
and dramatics in religion, the religion of 
youth, Unitarian publications, parish 
management and finance, and ways and 
means of securing a wider hearing for 
our message. Ministers and laymen es- 
pecially fitted by training and experience 
will lead these conferences. ‘ 

Among the conferences, leadérs already 
listed are Mrs. Robert Mayer-Oakes of 
Brooklyn, N.Y.; Waitstill H. Sharp, sec- 
retary of the Department of Religious 
Edueation ; Rey. Eugene R. Shippen, D.D., 
of Boston; Dr. Robert C. Dexter, secre- 
tary of the Department of Social Rela- 
tions; Frederick T. MeGill, Jr., of Newton 
Center, Mass., a vice-president of the 
Y. P. R. U.; Carl B. Wetherell, head- 
master of Proctor Academy; Rey. Preston . 
Bradley, D.D., of Chicago; Vietor BE. Har- 
low of Oklahoma City, author of “Jesus 
the Man”; Rev. Edgar S. Wiers of Mont- 
clair, N.J. 

Delegates and visitors should make 
their own hotel reservations. There are 
no hotels located close to the church, but 
Washington is a city offering ample hotel 
accommodations. Many reservations have 
already been made at the Hotel Hamil- 
ton, Fourteenth and H Streets, and at 
the Hotel Roosevelt at Sixteenth and W 
Streets. The local committee of All Souls 
Church is prepared to find rooms in pri- 
vate houses for those who do not care to 
go to hotels. GEORGE G. Davis. 


————— a 


How People Pay 
Statistics indicate that people pay in 
the following order, says The Davenport 
Times: 
the car 
the note to get the car 
on the new dress, suit, coat 
— on the washing machine 
on the vacuum cleaner 
on the set of books 
on the coal bill 
on the grocery bill 
on the meat bill 
on the doctor and dentist bill, if ever 
“Where do you find that the church 
comes in?’ inquires Evelyn A, Cummins 
in The Living Church, 


a 


ie 


- of Biblical scholarship. 
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Daniel 


} Tue Book or DANIEL. The International 
Critical Commentary. By James A. Montgom- 
ery. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. $4.59. 

Whatever Professor Montgomery does, 
he does well, and the present volume is 
no exception to the rule. Here, unques- 
tionably, is the best commentary on Daniel 
that we have in any language. The au- 
thor is particularly well equipped for 
his task by his extensive knowledge of 
the two languages in which Daniel is 
written, Hebrew and Aramaic. In the 
field of Aramaic the contributions are 
especially welcome, in that we have as 
yet no adequate treatment of that lan- 
guage really up-to-date. Another import- 
ant feature of the volume is the extensive 
use made of the versions for the determi- 
nation of the correct text of Daniel and 
its interpretation. These have been used 
with great discretion and critical acumen. 
The bibliography is particularly elaborate. 
No work of any moment bearing upon 
the book has been overlooked. The author 
has approached his task with no preju- 
dices, but has sincerely tried to get at the 
facts in so far as the evidences, philo- 
logical, archeological, historical, and 
otherwise, will allow. He has thought out 
his positions independently, not being con- 
tent simply to follow where others have 
trod. His most important conclusion is 
that the book is composed of two parts, 
Chapters 1-6, written in Babylonia some 
time in the third century B.c., and Chap- 
ters 7-12, belonging to the early years of 
the Maccabean revolt, 168-165 B.c. The 
first was written in Aramaic and the 
second in Hebrew; but to bind the two 
parts together the redactor turned Chap- 
ter 1 of the first part into Hebrew, and 
Chapter 7 of the second part into Aramaic, 
to make our present book of Daniel. This 
is in line with the critical view that has 
been gaining weight in recent years that 
Daniel is not a unit and is in part earlier 
than the Maccabean period. 

Besides the commentary proper, the 
yolume contains an elaborate introduction 
discussing the book, the text and lan- 
guages, the ancient versions, and the his- 
torical criticism of the book; and there 
are fairly complete indexes. This is a 
volume for the intelligent reader as well 
as for the student. The more general ma- 
terial is in ordinary type, while the tech- 
‘nical matter is relegated to the notes. No 
one, no matter what his views on Daniel 
may be, can afford to neglect this volume. 
The ordinary reader will find a sane and 
thoroughly modern interpretation of the 
book, while scholars will find in addition 
a wealth of material useful in every field 
Tid. M, 


Invisible Governments 


Oi1n! By Upton Sinclair. Long Beach, Calif.: 


Published by the Author. 


' The action of the Boston authorities in 
banning Upton Sinclair’s Oil has brought 


- cession. 


the book added prominence. But as the 
author has himself pointed out, the pages 
on which the censors have based their 
judgment are comparatively few, and 
quite incidental to the main story. The 
book itself portrays, on a large and com- 
prehensive canvas, wide vistas of contem- 
porary American life. While the story 
centers about the oil industry, it includes 
in its scope widely divergent groups whose 
interrelations are shown to be thoroughly 
natural. Far more shocking than any, or 
all, of the sex episodes is the story of 
how the oil industry, or certain elements 
in it, barefacedly corrupted for its own 
ends the Government of the United States, 
naming and electing a President, control- 
ling the Cabinet appointments that would 
directly affect the oil interests, debauch- 
ing executives, and consummating great 
deals which constituted the worst scandal 
which our Federal Government has ever 
known. Here one can find in compara- 
tively short compass the story which ran 
serially in the newspapers a few years 
ago, and which is now running serially 
in the Federal courts. This book should 
help to bring home to the consciences of 
all of us what we seem never to have 
sensed before, that a corrupted govern- 
ment will do more to bring about an over- 
throw of cherished institutions than all 
the propaganda from Soviet Russia can 
do in a thousand years. Oi# tells the 
story of all this. It should be read by 
every citizen who is jealous of the honor 
of his country and its government. 
J. A.F. 


A Different Buchan 


WitrcH Woop. By John Buchan, 
Houghton Mifflin Company. $2.50, 


We shall watch with keen interest what 
the reviewers have to say about this 
story. We have an idea that their com- 
ments will not be entirely favorable— 
that not a few critics will find it more 
or less inferior to its author’s previous 
work. Yet, measuring it by accepted 
literary standards, we are inclined to 
regard it as one of the best things he has 
done. Here is a different Buchan from 
the writer of Greenmantle, The Three 
Hostages, and John McNab. Those were 
rich in incident and dramatic situations 
which followed one another in rapid suc- 
Their pace was spirited through- 
out. Witch Wood, on the other hand, is 
not more a story than the picture of a 
period. It amounts to a vivid study of 
Scottish rural life at a time of national 
erisis. There are many exciting scenes. 
The plot unfolds rapidly, with suspense 
well sustained. But what is likely to 
stick in the reader’s memory is less the 
profusion of incident than the figure of 
the hero and the background against 
which he moves. As a picture of Scot- 
land in the days of Montrose, Witch Wood 
is not unworthy to be grouped with The 
Peveril of the Peak. As a work of his- 
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torical imagination, it bears not a little 
resemblance to Redgauntlet. If we are 
not mistaken, it represents a new phase 
in the development of the art of John 
Buchan. In one respect, its author con- 
tinues the development of an earlier 
theme. Like The Dancing Floor, it deals 
with the idea that, even after the conver- 
sion of the world to Christianity, various 
pagan rites continued to be practiced in 
remote districts for centuries. In Witch 
Wood the scene is transferred from Greece 
to Scotland, with an ample supply of 
Scotch dialect and Calvinist theology 
thrown in for good measure. Those who 
like in their fiction something more than 
mere story-telling, something akin to 
literature of enduring quality, are certain 
to like this novel. A.R,. H. 


Shepherds 


Tue MAKING OF A MINISTHR. By Charles R. 
Brown. New York: The Century Company. 
$2.00. 

With his usual charm, insight, and wis- 
dom, Dean Brown here discusses the work 
of the Christian ministry, more especially 
for the guidance of those considering its 
call or about to enter the vocation. Sev- 
eral chapters contain material used in 
addresses at the opening exercises of the 
Yale Divinity School. Ministers of every 
age will find the book interesting reading, 
rich as it is in many wise suggestions 
and much wholesome advice. The laity 
also will read it with pleasure. The 
necessity of a sound academic training as 
well as a spiritual urge is stressed at the 
start. Dean Brown, we are glad to see, 
still believes in parish calling and the 
friendly personal service of the minister 
even in a large city church—an ideal that 
unfortunately seems waning to-day. In- 
teresting is the concluding chapter with 
He con- 
siders the Virgin Birth, which he declares 
has but little to support it; the Resurrec- 
tion of Christ, which he is inclined to 
interpret in a spiritual way; and the New 
Testament miracles, belief in which he 
puts secondary to belief in Christ.~ Yet 
he advises the minister to fix his atten- 
tion on the moral and spiritual aspects 
of Christ’s life and work rather than the 
magical. Such, presumably, is the atti- 
tude of most orthodox liberals. F. R. 8. 


Tabloid Review 


RvuBAryaT OF OMAR KHAYYAM. Translated in- 
to English verse by Edward Fitzgerald. Strat- 
ford-upon-Avon; The Shakespere Head Press. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. $2.00. 


A delightful edition of Fitzgerald’s 
famous translation of the Rubaiyat, beauti- 
fully printed on fine paper, and offered at 
a reasonable price. Thomas Lowinsky 
furnishes artistic head and tail pieces. 
There are several pages of illuminating 
notes, a biographical preface giving the 
facts about Fitzgerald and the cireum- 
stances under which the translation was 
made, and a longer introduction dealing 
with the immortal tent-maker and Persian 
poetry. Altogether, a classic fittingly 
clothed and presented. 


Chestnuts 


“Can’t we go for a tramp to-day?” 
begged Bradley Moore one autumn morn- 
ing of Father’s “at home” vacation. “And 
get some autumn leaves for Mother to put 
in the house?” he added ingratiatingly. 

“Well, I don’t seé why not,” mused 
Father, his eyes on the horizon line of 
blue hills. “What do you say, Mother? 
There’s a chestnut grove about four miles 
away, in a little pocket of the hills, that 
I’ve had my eye on this summer.” 

“T’d love it,” said Mother enthusi- 
astically. ‘How can anyone resist going 
a-roaming a day like this? Let’s hurry off 
this minute, so we'll have hours before 
dinner time.” 

“Chestnuts! Hoo-ray!” sang Bradley, 
dashing upstairs for cap and sweater. 

“Chestnuts !” echoed Father, dashing up 
after him for tramping boots. “It’s some 
time since I’ve filled my pockets with 
chestnuts !” 

“Ready !” called Mother, and away they 
went across the autumn fields gay with 
goldenrod and scarlet sumac. Over stone 
walls, past the cold little spring where 
they always stopped to drink, through 
woods still gay but with leaves fast fall- 
ing—and before they knew it, the four 
miles were behind them, and over the 
crest of the very next little slope they saw 
the tall golden-brown chestnut trees! 

Bradley raced ahead. ‘Nobody here!” 
he called back. “There ought to be lots!” 

Beneath the trees, the dead leaves lay 
deep, and Mother and Father and Bradley 
scuffed through them eagerly. 
bristly chestnut burrs did hide! 

“Here’s one!” shouted Bradley. “Oh, 
but it’s empty,” he added mournfully, and 
seuffed on. 

“Not so many as I thought,” said Father, 
after ten minutes of patient hunting. “I’ve 
found three fat ones, that’s all.” 

“Here’s a good one!” called Bradley 


delightfully. “It’s the first one I’ve 
found.” 
“T haven’t found one yet,” laughed 


Mother ; ‘‘but isn’t it fun out here, even if 
we don’t fill all our pockets?’ she added 
mischieviously. 

“T suppose, from the very beginning of 
summer, every boy and every squirrel, for 
miles around, has his eye on this chestnut 
grove,” decided Father. We're lucky to 
find any. Aren’t they good? There’s noth- 
ing sweeter.” 

Very slowly their store grew. Very 
carefully they hunted under every tree, 
but after a good hour they had but a 
handful among them. So closely had 
they kept their eyes on the ground that 
not one of the three noticed that the sun- 
shine had faded and the air darkened. A 
not-distant rumble and a spatter of rain 
warned them. 

“A shower!” gasped Mother. ‘Who 
would have dreamed of a thunder shower 
on this perfect day! See the sky! Black 
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ROSE BROOKS 


as ink, and not a house or barn in sight!” 

“It will be on us in five minutes,” said 
Father. ‘“‘There’s a house and a big barn 
just over the top of the hili. Race for it!” 

Race they did, and just as they.dashed 
into the open doors of the big barn, the 
rain came down in a deluge. 

Bradley was all delight. ‘“‘We beat you!” 
he shouted at the driving clouds. “I 
didn’t know you were such a sprinter, 
Mother,” he added with admiration. 

A big gray cat strolled leisurely out of a 
dark corner of the barn and, coming 
nearer, rubbed against Bradley’s legs. 

“You know I like you, don’t you?’ 
Bradley stooped to whisper, forgetting 
everything else, as he always did, if he 
could but pet some animal. “Why, there’s 
another cat!” he added. 

“And another one!” said Mother. “Why, 
I never saw such a barnful of cats, they’re 
everywhere!”’ she went on excitedly, as 
one lazy cat after another emerged from 
hiding, until four pairs of green eyes 
looked at her. 

“Oh, I’m so glad it rained!” rejoiced 
Bradley, going from cat to cat, rubbing, 
stroking, admiring. 

“Look at the house, if there aren’t 
enough cats here!” said Father, standing 
at the open door. Instantly Bradley was 
beside him. Sure enough, on the wide 
piazza of the old white farmhouse sat 
three more sleek cats, leisurely washing 
their fur. 

“Oh, look at the kittens!’ Bradley’s 
shout rang out. “Over by that old sofa!” 
Mother and Father looked; and there, 
rolling, tumbling, serambling up the sofa 
legs, were five little balls of gray fur, 
having the best frolic kittens ever had. 

“Oh, oh,” breathed Bradley, “I’ve got 
to play with those kittens!” 

“Run for it! You won't get -wet 
enough to matter,’ Mother gave per- 
mission. 

“Mother, see!” he called back a minute 
later, holding up one furry ball. 

“Likes animals, doesn’t he?” 
Father’s brief comment. 

“It’s wicked he doesn’t live in a place 
like this where there seem to be thousands 
and hundreds of happy cats,” laughed 
Mother unsteadily, her eyes on Bradley. 
“T think we’re almost cruel to him, not 
to let him have pets.” 

“But we’re aygay so much,” said Father. 
That had always been the one objection. 

“T don’t know how we'll manage,” said 
Mother with sudden decision, “but he’s 
going to have one pet, anyway. Look at 
him !” 

A sereen door opened and a plump 
woman in a blue dress came out. Bradley, 
never shy, greeted her. 

“T never saw so many cats living in one 
place before,” he said joyously. “That’s 
my father and mother in the barn. We 
were hunting chestnuts and got caught in 
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the shower. We don’t live more’n four 

miles from here. Would you let me come 

oyer sometimes and see your cats?” ; 
“And me,” said the pleasant woman, 

smiling first at Father and Mother and 

then at Bradley. ‘Hayen’t you any cats?” 
“Not a cat,” said Bradley solemnly. 
“A dog?” 


“Not any animal. I’d like to live with 


as many cats as you have, and as many | 


dogs.” 

“That would be pleasant,” agreed the 
woman. “I like dogs, too. How would 
you like to take one of these kittens home 
with you?” E E 

“To keep? For mine?” 

“Yo keep. For yours. I’d like to find 
a good home for this one,” pointing out a 
somersaulting ball of fur that, as she 
spoke, came right side up and looked 
straight at Bradley with the brightest little 
pointed face in the world. “I never give 
away a eat or kitten unless I’m sure it 
will have a good home.” 

“He’s the cunningest of all,’ said 
Bradley, unbelievingly. Then, dashing for 
the barn, he besought : 

“Oh, Mother, she says I may have a 
kitten to take home for mine. She wants 
a home for him. Will you let me? She’s 
very particular about their homes.” 

To Bradley’s everlasting surprise, Mother 
and Father said, as with one voice, “Of 
course you may. Run and get it.” 

Halfway home, Bradley exulted, “Hear 
him pur! He can’t be unhappy if he purs 
like a teakettle! How old do cats live to 
be? My, I’m glad Father thought of going 
after chestnuts this morning!” 

“Well, I don’t think much of the chest- 
nut crop,’ said Father chuckling. “But 
that’s the way it often goes,” he added, 
looking down into the radiant face of his 
small son. “You start out in this world 
to find something nice, and nine times out 
of ten you don’t find it, and for a minute 
you're disappointed; and then, all as a 
surprise, you’ve found something nicer 
instead.” 

“How do you mean?’ asked Bradley 
absently, his ‘attention far more on the 
kitten curled in his arms than on Father’s 
words. 

“That’s something for you to find out,” 
Mother finished the little parable Father 
had begun. ‘Only, next time you’re dis- 
appointed about not getting the thing 
you’re looking for, you remember how 
much better you like cats than chestnuts !” 

[All rights reserved] 


A Song 


For mercy, courage, kindness, mirth, 
There is no measure upon earth. 
Nay, they wither, root and stem, 

If an end be set to them. 


\ 

Overbrim and overflow, 

If your own heart you would know; 

For the spirit born to bless 

Lives but in its own excess. 
—Laurence Binyon. 


Sentence: Sermon 


After all, it is not what is around us, 
but what is in us; not what we have, 
but what we are, that makes us really 
happy.—Geike. 
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Character of the Unitarian Mission 


It has the strength of the unexpected 


HE “summer headquarters” of the mis- 

sion preacher of the Unitarian Lay- 
men’s League are a tent, and the porch of 
an old farmhouse on the shores of Douglas 
Lake in northern Michigan. There, with 
the secretarial assistance of Miss Mary 
Blizabeth Sanger, he is shaping plans for 
the extensive campaign that begins this 
fall. 

“During the past few weeks,” he writes, 
“I have been arranging sermon material 
for various types of preaching missions, 
for I believe that we must adapt our 
mission preaching to meet the divergent 
needs of different communities. The 
typical mission will, of course, be theo- 
logical, for its preaching will deal with 
the great doctrinal issues of religion. In 
many communities, particularly the newer 
ones, people are anxious to know what the 
_ Unitarian approach is to the idea of God, 
the person of Jesus, the atonement, the 
Bible, immortality, ete. But I believe that 
more and more mission preaching should 
be inspirational in character and present 
religion as a great adventure of the free 
spirit blazing new trails for the to-morrow 
of life. Moreover, I have found during 
the past year that an increasing number 
of people are asking such questions as 
these: Will the biological interpretation of 
life leave any room for faith? Is religion 


necessarily a permanent factor in human ~ 


experience? Does modern psychology 
justify or destroy the validity of so-called 
religious experience? What technique do 
you offer for the cultivation of the spirit- 
ual life? Will the old morality suffice 
for the needs of the coming age? What 
about love and marriage? I discover also 
that people are more concerned about the 
‘functional’ rather than the ‘doctrinal’ in- 
terpretation of religion. They ask, ‘What 
will religion do? Am I warranted in giv- 
ing it a place in my life?’ Mindful of 
this, several mission series have been pre- 
pared, to be offered various churches. In 
addition, a course of addresses on evolu- 
tion and religion, and a course on Jesus 
in the light of modern knowledge, have 
been made available. 

“T have been asked several times both 
by ministers and laymen whether or not 
the adoption of the preaching mission 
method does not savor too much of the 
orthodox ‘revival’ and the ‘protracted 
meeting.’ Were we not using a technique 
that has been abandoned by the older reli- 
gious communities, and, therefore, were we 
not reactionary rather than progressive? 

“T am very glad that such issues are 
raised, for they are vital. I am utterly 
opposed to the so-called ‘revival.’ It is not 
only unsound in theory, but injurious in 
practice, and is abhorrent to spiritually 
minded people. We have no place for 
‘Billy Sundayism’ in our fellowship, with 
its artificial stimulation of spiritual emo- 
tion and its psychological upheavals falsely 
called ‘conversions.’ It is a matter for 
congratulation that all such is rapidly 
falling into disfavor in the religious life 
of our time. I hope it will never return. 


HORACE WESTWOOD 


“There is, however, not the slightest 
resemblance in any of our preaching mis- 
sions to the ‘protracted meeting.’ It by no 
means follows, because a church has a 
period of concentrated attention devoted to 
spiritual nurture and a contemplation of 
the problems of religion, or because in a 
series of addresses on consecutive nights 
it seeks to set its case before a community, 
that it is adopting the technique of the 
‘revival.’ The objectives are different, as, 
also, is the method. The psychological 
setting is thoughtful, and not emotional; 
and we, as a body, are too motivated by a 
reverence for the sacredness of the in- 
dividual to attempt anything in the nature 
of forcing a spiritual crisis. To us, the 
latter would be nothing short of a crime. 


PLANNING THE NEW CAMPAIGN 
Dr. Horace Westwood with Miss Mary E. 
Sanger outlining the work for next season 


“On the other hand, there is everything 
to be said for preaching missions as now 
conducted ‘in our fellowship. 

“1. As in no other way, they bring before 
our people the importance of religion as 
such. Of course, one is aware that this is 
the function of the regular church service, 
and it might be argued that this should 


suffice. I am inclined to agree that it 
should. But the fact remains that it 
does not. We are not without our share 


of the general and growing indifference 
that characterizes Protestantism. Our 
people are no exception in neglecting the 
stated Sunday morning service. Indeed, 
the accusation leveled against us is that 
we are more careless in this regard than 
our brethren in other churches. The 
preaching mission, it can be proved, is a 
corrective to this. The advertising and all 
that is associated with a mission em- 
phasizes, as nothing else can, the impor- 
tance of being in earnest, and brings to 
our people a realization of the seriousness 
of stressing spiritual values in daily life. 

“2. I know nothing that so brings home 


life. 


TAL 


to the membership of our churches the 
realization of custodianship of a great 
cause and the obligation of making our 
proclamation known to the present genera- 
tion. There never was an age when the 
validity of religion, and spiritual values as 
such, were so much in question as to-day. 
Keyserling, in ‘The World in the Making,’ 
says that we are on the verge of the most 
irreligious age mankind has ever known. 
The causes are not far to seek. They 
abide not only in the materialistic tenden- 
cies of our time, but in the breakdown of 
the old doctrinal standards and the moral 
sanctions of a former generation. There 
is the widespread conviction that science 
and historic criticism have invalidated the 
religious point of view. In the present 
religious crisis, therefore, lies our supreme 
opportunity. We know that the scientific 
method is a tool that may be used to place 
spiritual values on a firmer basis, and 
that the breakdown of old doctrinal 
standards may be made a means to greater 
spiritual liberty and the enrichment of 
But if this cannot be justified to the 
rising generation, it will go ill with all 
religious institutions, our own included. 
Coupled with all this is the existing threat 
to liberty (as has been so ably pointed out 
in THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER) through or- 
eanized, unenlightened majorities. Crimi- 
nal are we, if we allow the present 
opportunity to pass us by. If, with our 
rich and free spiritual heritage, we neglect 
the challenge of the hour, we shall be 
guilty of a spiritual treason beyond all 
comprehension. On the other hand, we 
have it within our power to make a spirit- 
ual contribution to the life of our time 
the value of which cannot be computed. 
If we successfully meet the issues now con- 
fronting the religious world, we may be- 
come the most significant spiritual move- 
ment of the age. This means, of course, 
that we shall become a great missionary 
church. 

“A preaching mission brings people to- 
gether. It engenders fellowship and an 
esprit de corps. Our people are welded 
as one into a common purpose. Enthusi- 
asm and warmth are developed. A new 
seriousness is born. Responsibility to the 
community and the religious life of the 
time, without which no church can con- 
tinue to live, is awakened. Moreover, as 
preaching missions increase in number, 
the sense of a common life will grow 
throughout our entire fellowship. We 
shall cease to be individual churches 
glorying in isolation, for there will be 
unity of endeavor and direction, a grow- 
ing knowledge of responsibility shared. 

“3. There is a unique advantage in the 
use of the preaching mission throughout 
our fellowship in that it has the strength 
of the psychology of the unexpected. It 
is a departure from established traditions. 
By the world at large we are not thought 
of as being in earnest about religion. 
More often are we thought of as intel- 
lectually snobbish and generally indiffer- 
ent, as select groups desiring so to 
remain, not earing particularly about the 
community at large. Our religious in- 
terest is regarded as being academic 
rather than vital, and our emphasis as 
negative, rather than upon the great affir- 
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mations of the spiritual life. Certainly 
we are not accused of possessing too 
much religion or of being too adventur- 
ously enterprising in matters of faith. 
Preaching missions conducted by us, there- 
fore, come as a surprise. The spectacle 
of Unitarians being in earnest causes 
even the most skeptical to wonder, What 
is this strange thing that has come to 
pass? It is stranger still that a body of 
laymen should finance and sponsor such 
a movement! Of a body of ministers it 
might be expected. But that business and 
professional men drawn from every walk 
of life should deem thetr faith of enough 
importance to wish to spread it through- 
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out the length and breadth of the land 
is unique in the annals of religious history. 
“We have many plans in view for the 
coming year. It is perhaps too soon to 
speak of them now. One thing is certain, 
however: We shall place the preaching 
movement on a permanent basis. The 
harvest is great and the laborers are few. 
The time is not far distant when we hope 
to be in a position to send heralds not 
only to our own churches, but to every 
important center in Canada and the 
United States, particularly to those com- 
munities which as yet have never heard 
what we believe to be the words of life.” 


Why the “Beneficent Barrier of Sects”? 


Because it has kept churches from effective war on science, 
says Rey. U. R. Bell in Scribner’s—Only valuable 


union is that of “souls who are free” 


“THE Beneficent Barrier of Sects” is 

the title of an article in the August 
Scribner's Magazine by Rey. U.’R. Bell, 
who is pastor of the First Christian 
Chureh in Padueah, Ky. Why beneficent— 
in this age when the divisions of Protes- 


tantism are so universally deplored? Be- 
cause denominationalism has kept the 


churches from putting up a united front 
against the scientific spirit, and otherwise 
using their enormous but unorganized 
power to enthrone medievalism. 
Discussing church unity, Mr. Bell de- 
clares: “The only prospective union of 
churches in America that has value in 
it is that union of souls who are free.” 
As long as truth is regarded as a static 
thing it is well that America’s religion 
is denominational, says this minister. 
Portions of Mr. Bell’s discussion follow: 
“The most disastrous thing that could 
exist in Kentucky, for example, and some 
other localities that could be mentioned, 
would be an organized united church in 
the State. The only thing that is saving 
Kentucky to-day from medievalism is a 
divided Protestant Church. The people 
of Kentucky are religious. But happily 
for Kentucky, the Baptists do not mix 
with other communions any better than 
oil mixes with water. The largest and 
most aggressive single Protestant com- 
munion in the State is perhaps the Bap- 
tists. But to the Baptists the communi- 
cants of other churches are as much the 
subjects for conversion as though they 
had never professed religion of any kind. 
“That is a fortunate situation for Ken- 
tucky. It is fortunate for the reason that 
the point of view of the Baptist majority 
with reference to science, education, and 
progress is not alone peculiar to the Bap- 
tists, but it coincides with the majority 
of the people of other communions. The 
combined point of view of the people of 
all communions in Kentucky with re*er- 
ence to science, education, and progress, 
if it were unified and organized in one 
church communion, would undoubtedly 
force upon the State the Bible as an in- 
fallible and final authority in biology, 
geology, astronomy, physics, chemistry, 
hygiene, history, politics, government, art, 
philosophy, ethics, religions, and so on. 


As it is now, one cannot get a job teaching 
school in many an important center of 
population, to say nothing of rural dis- 
tricts, without virtually declaring one’s 


‘faith in the Bible as an infallible authority 


in every realm of human knowledge. 

“Yet in spite of a great deal that is 
written and published to the contrary, on 
the whole as individuals, the most reliable 
and dependable people in our towns and 
cities are Presbyterians, Baptists, and so 
on. These very same churches have pro- 
duced in our towns and cities life that has 
been regenerated. Kentucky’s only hope of 
salvation, so far as her social and material 
progress in this modern world is con- 
cerned, lies in her denominationalism that 
smacks of sectarianism. It is that that 
keeps the churches from putting up an 
organized united front against the scien- 
tific spirit to which we owe the bulk of 
our progress. F 

“The only prospective union of churches 
in America that has value in it is that 
union of souls who are free. Not until the 
religious people of America learn that 
truth is a relative thing will it ever be 
safe for them to unite. As long as truth 
is thought to be a static thing once and 
for all time delivered unto the saints, it is 
well for America that her religion is de- 
nominational. For when truth becomes 
sacred to a people, as the tenets of de- 
nominations are sacred to the people of 
each communion, and they -have the 
power to preserve it and enforce it re- 
gardless of its relative value, there is no 
chance for progress except in the after-~ 
math of revolution and bloodshed. In 
America we have escaped that sort of 
thing because the churches in our country 
have not been unified and organized suf- 
ficiently to use their potential power to 
force truth upon the people. The uni- 
fication of sectarianism which infects all 
denominations more or less would be by 
far a greater curse upon us than denomi- 
uationalism itself with all its manifested 
shortcomings, 

“The only union that will bless mankind 
is unified Christianity. That is something 
that is not attained by direct pursuit 
through the amalgamation of church com- 
munions any more than happiness is at- 
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tained through direct search for it. It is 
a thing that doesn’t come by legislation, 
force, or compromise. The union of 


’ 


churches is not necessarily involved.’ In © 


fact, the history of the church would indi- 
cate that the union of churches would 
retard unified Christianity. 

“There is now in our country a very 
marked trend toward unified Christianity 
that is wholesome and encouraging in spite 
of the much-deplored fact that, denomina- 
tionally speaking, our churches reveal no 
indications of union except in rural and 
suburban communities where economic 
necessity has foreed it. 

“The unification of Christianity that is 
manifesting itself in our American church 
life is that spirit in a great many of our 
churches that is denominational, but not 
sectarian. It is particularly evidenced in 
the young people, especially high-schoc], col- 
lege, and university bred people, who, as 
they move about from city to city seeking 
a permanent home, finally drift into a 
church. The church they choose in a large 
percentage of instances is not one of de- 
nominational choice, but one in which the 
scientific spirit prevails. It is a church 
that is Christian in spirit. 

“As a result of that sort of thing, there 
is growing up a spirit of good will, love, 
and co-operation between these churches 
that is unifying in spite of their denomi- 
national differences. There is often A 
brotherliness and an understanding be- 
tween them that is more Christian and 
genuine than that which used to be found 
existing between individual members of 
the individual churches represented in 
such a denominationally mixed group of 
Christians. 


“Not only that, but the membership of 


these churches often branded as liberal 
churches has an understanding and an 
appreciation of each other that is natural 
and powerful not because of numbers or 
material resources, but because of the 
spirit and the character of the men and 
the women themselves, men and women 
who are now and who are becoming more 
and more the leaders in our communities. 
That is by far a more effective union than 
any forced, legislated organic union could 
ever hope to be.” 


Four Denominations Unite 


The First Parish Church in Dorchester, 
Mass., Pilgrim Congregational Church, 
Stoughton Street Baptist Chureh, and the 
Baker Memorial Methodist Church have 
held union services during the summer. 
The following ministers have had charge 
of the services in the First Parish Church: 
August 21, Rev. A. L. Hudson; August 28, 
Rey. Lyman V. Rutledge; September 4, 
Rev. Edward A. Elliott, district superin- 
tendent of the Methodist Episcopal 
Shurches of Greater Boston. 


New Beprorp, Mass.—A new bronze 
memorial tablet to Rey. Paul Revere 
Frothingham has been installed by the 
First Congregational Society. The in- 
seription reads: “In Memoriam, Paul 
Revere Frothingham, 1864-1926, minister 
of this church 1889-1900, honored as a 
minister, beloved as a friend.” 


forded both pleasure and profit. 


- 
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“No Program” Week 


Notes of one who had not been to the Shoals 
for twenty-five years 


OU have asked me to send you some- 
thing about the “No Program” Week 

t the Isles of Shoals, and some impres- 
sions. As it is twenty-five years since I 
have attended any Unitarian conferences 
there, my ideas naturally will be some- 
what rusty. However, I can tell you 
some things about the meetings, from 
which you may be able to abstract an 
account suitable for the readers of THE 
REGISTER. 

The arrivals on Saturday, August 20, 
were under clear skies and a smooth sea, 
in striking contrast to their return, of 
which I will speak later. 

The newcomers found a_ substantial 
number of Congregational brethren re- 
maining over from their two week's con- 
ference to “rest up’ and give the 
Unitariansa looking over. As far as we 
could discover from the contact, Unita- 
vians and Congregationalists are alike, 
both above the skin and beneath it; and 
apparently it is perfectly feasible for them 
to eat together, sleep under the same roof, 
and join in mutual religious meditation. 

The leader of the Congregational con- 
ferences, Rev. John Reid, was among 
those who remained over, and started off 
the week by holding candlelight service 
Saturday evening. He also gave us a 
short sermon at the Sunday morning 


service, on the subject “Who is my Neigh-~ 


bor?” Frederick Archibald, of the Isles 
of Shoals Association, remained all the 
week, took one of the candle-light serv- 
ices, and charmed us on several occasions 
by his melodious and sympathetic songs. 

Not to be outdone by the Congregation- 
alists, the Unitarian Association sent its 
new president, Rev. Louis C. Cornish, and 
on Sunday evening he gave a talk on St. 
Francis of Assisi, a subject of which the 
layman hears much nowadays, but on 
which he is little informed. Having with 
his own eyes observed the scenes of St. 
Francis’ activities, Dr. Cornish gave us 
a most vivid picture. 

Rey. Lyman V. Rutledge was on deck, 
with his labors on the new parsonage, and 
to a certain extent he kept things mov- 
ing during the week; but of course the 
plan was to let the guests at the hotel 
do as they pleased. 

In spite of the fact that it was “No 
Program” Week, there were some ap- 
parently spontaneous features which af- 
Notable 
was the talk by Dr. A. Warten Stearns, 
déan of Tufts College Medical School, 
and that of Prof. Robert C. Dexter on a 
yisit to Europe by -fifty American pro- 
fessors under the auspices of the Carnegie 
Foundation, including a visit to Geneva 
at the time of the admission of Germany 
to the League of Nations. 

Other interesting features were a read- 
ing by Mrs. J. F. Southlen on the subject 
of “Ye Olden Time,” from a journal of 
1833, very spicy and amusing; and an 
informing travel talk, by Mrs. Florence 
Joyce. Rev. Alva J. Shaller led the 
morning watch on Wednesday. 


The music of the Eddy Trio remained 
a feature always enthusiastically en- 
dorsed, while diversion was furnished by 
the almost daily arrival of private yachts 
and other vessels, and two or three times 
the visitation of whole fishing fleets seek- 
ing shelter in the Isles of Shoals’ wonder- 
ful little harbor. 

It was a week which emphasized the 
fickleness of New England weather. 
There was one whole day and night of 
heavy fog, during which the horn at the 
White Island lighthouse worked overtime ; 
and there was one day of heavy rain. 
But the following day brought a cameo- 
like clearness which emphasized every 
point of gray, blue, and green beauty of 
these sea isles. 

As a week, it was about fifty-fifty of 
good and bad weather; but this did not 
seem to discourage the guests. There 
were seventy-five persons registered at the 
beginning; and fifty stalwart souls, not 
including the hotel staff, remained to the 
end, and left in the Sight-Seer on Satur- 
day morning at 8 a.M., in a stiff rain and 
the heaviest sea which the captain had 
seen during the season. Fortunately, the 
Sight-Seer, though old, is a sturdy boat, 
and everybody was landed «safely in 
Portsmouth, after an exciting and drench- 
ing trip, happy to have had this last 
adventure for the termination of an inter- 
esting and varied week. 

The noble fifty helped to close the hotel, 
and all the members of the staff accom- 
panied them on the Sight-Seer, except two 
or three who remained to lock up. The 
participants in “No Program” Week feel 
that they have had the honor this year 
of closing the hotel. They arose early. 
cheerfully consumed their boiled eggs and 
coffee, and assisted the staff in order that 
all might get off on schedule time. 

Every evening during the week except 
one, when the storm was too severe, a 
silent procession of worshipers, with 
candles in their hands, wended their way, 
like monks of old, to the Chapel for 
ecandle-light service. 

Those who conducted these services 
were Rey. Mr. Reid of Peabody, Frederick 
W. Archibald, Clarence Joyce, Ransom 
Carver, and Rey. R. Frank Crandall. 

Those who have attended the other con- 
ferences of the year, and who are inter- 
ested in the construction of the parsonage, 
may be concerned to know that the stone 
walls have been raised and the fireplace 
and chimney are completed. In other 
words, all the stone work is done. The 
roof is laid and covered, with the win- 
dows, to protect the interior during the 
winter. The interior work is left for 
completion next season. 

It seemed to me that all enjoyed them- 
selves in their own way, some quietly 


reading and resting on hotel piazza and 


rocks, others exuberantly joining in the 
athletic games and adventurous wander- 
ings which the islands afford. 

There is much to recall the visit of 
twenty-five years ago, when the Unitarian 
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Shoals movement was in its infancy. But 
of course it has greatly grown. There 
seems to be nothing in the world just like 
the Isles of Shoals and its development 
of a summer of religious and social meet- 
ings. This movement must grow and ex- 
tend, as Unitarians and Congregationalists 
become aware of what it means to them 
to have the rare opportunity of visiting 
these gem islands of the sea, under con- 
ditions so advantageous in every way to 
the mind, the body, and the spirit. 

Every Unitarian and Congregationalist 
should rejoice to know that the Isles of 
Shoals Association is doing so wonder- 
fully well. There is much, I am informed, 
that they want to do. Some things, it is 
obvious, should be done as soon as pos- 
sible. Somewhere in this wide world of 
liberal faith, they will find the means of 
support and encouragement for their aims 
and ambitions. P, 


Tying the Tiger 
J. T.- SUNDPRLAND 

In our efforts to rid the world of the 
war-curse, outlawry is the only road that 
really gets anywhere. 

Our everlastingly timorous attempts to 
accomplish something by inches, by limit- 
ing armaments a little, by trying to make 
war a little more merciful, and the like, 
is mere futile “pottering,” “tinkering,” 
“fiddling,” pulling out a few hairs from the 
tiger’s tail, or trimming down one or two 
of his claws. We have got to shoot the 
tiger. Outlawry does it. Nothing else does 
or can. ; 

What could we accomplish in trying to 
prevent murder or arson, if both were 
legal? In the days of dueling and slavery, 
there was no possibility of stopping those 
terrible and long-standing evils until they 
were outlawed. The absolutely necessary 
first step was to make them crimes. Then 
they soon disappeared. If we would stop 
war, we must make it a crime, as we 
ought to have done long ago. This takes 
away its legal support, makes any nation 
engaging in it a felon, and arrays all the 
powerful machinery and influences of law, 
of law courts, of recognized order and 
justice, and of public opinion, against it. 
That means death. 

Everything else is mere playing with the 
tiger—trying to tie him with little strings, 
as if he were a pet lamb which we must 
not hurt. He laughs, snaps the strings 
whenever he pleases, remains exactly the 
same old insatiate man-eater that he has 
been for ten thousand years, and is ready 
at any moment to spring on the nations 
from behind any petty national quarrel in 
the world. Let us shoot him, in the only 
possible way—that of outlawry, before he 
devours another thirty millions of men, 
women, and children, as in 1914 to 1918. 


Commandments for Youth 


Rey. Edward H. Cotton, in a recent 
sermon at Marblehead, Mass., gave five 
eommandments for youth. They were: 
(1) Respect experience; (2) Develop 
beauty; (8) Have nothing to conceal; 
(4) Let cigarettes, cosmetics, and cabarets 
alone; (5) Win—with honor. 


THE WAYSIDE PULPIT 


With only a Creator 
the WORLD is 


a mechanic’s shop. 
The heavenly 
FATHER 
makes it'a home 


Beauty En tombed* - 


or Experienced? 


must not be robbed of its 

poetry, its beauty. Poetry need never 
be divorced from realism. But if there 
is antipathy in our worship between 
realism and beauty, then beauty must go. 

Beauty must not deflect religion from 
its true function, which is to give us 
power to face life truthfully and open our 
eyes to the insecurity, the sordidness, and 
the pathos in which so many lives in our 
cities are lived. Such wonderful temples 
as St. John the Divine seem to me dis- 
tracting in their very immensity and 
splendor. I dare say that an unfamiliar 
wave of emotion will come over even the 
most prosaic-minded who joins in the 
ritual climaxes of such a church. But 
does that feeling have any kinship with 
the pursuit for spiritual betterment? 
Does it help one to live more bravely and 
effectively? Or does it merely trick the 
senses ? 

The faith that is real will ultimately 
gather beauty, poetry, and music unto 
itself, without the need for cobwebbed 
symbol. 

Usually we go to the theater for mo- 
ments of fun, or that we may weave a 
colorful veil of magic across the barren 
grayness of the workaday world. But the 
ehurech that does this subverts its own 
purpose, which is to arouse the con- 
science of man to the task of setting his 
own nature in harmony with his best 
ideals, and in righting the evils that flour- 
ish everywhere about him! While there 
remains so much want, disease, soulless 
slavery in industry, crime and suffering 
of all kinds, and the unspeakable abomi- 
nation of war, no church, it seems to me, 
has the right to spend huge sums of 
money on the building of magnificent 
cathedrals. 

The church was once the universal 
storehouse of beauty. Since that day 
beauty has been greatly secularized. To- 
day we can seek it out in the concert 
hall, the theater, the art gallery. But 
beauty must not be entombed in art gal- 
leries nor in churches. On the contrary, 
the church must help to make life as 
beautiful in its entirety as it is in fleet- 
ing, precious minutes in the theater, and 
within its own walls. Beauty must be- 
come the common experience of all men. 
There is need for the further spreading 
of its glory into all the avenues of life. 
When every byway is flooded with it, 
there will be no need for having tragi- 
cally to admit, as we now must, that there 
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OF RELIGIOUS, 


EDUCATIONAL, 


SOCIAL, AND CHARITABLE 


ORGANIZATIONS WHICH RECEIVE THE SUPPORT OF UNITARIANS 


The Seventh Annual Convention of 


Che Cnitarian 
Laymen’s League 


will be held at Lenox, Massachusetts, 
September 23-25. Here chapter leaders 
will gain inspiration and practical help 
for doing better work this year. For 
further information address 


KENNETH McDOUGALL 
Administrative Vice-President 


SIXTEEN Beacon SrREET, Boston, MASS. 


THE MEADVILLE 
THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Has removed its educational activities to Chi- 
cago, and will begin its Autumn Quarter Sep- 
tember 30 next, at 57th Street and Woodlawn 
Avenue, one block from the University of Chi- 
eago. In its new location, the School has 
availed itself of the privileges of the Univer- 
sity, its affiliated seminaries, its libraries, 
laboratories, museums, and opportunities for 
field work. It has expanded its curriculum 
and adapted its teaching to the varied needs 
of individuals and the growing demands of 
the liberal churehes. It is now organizing a 
course for parish assistants and directors of 
religious education, for which it is permitted 
to draw not only upon the courses offered by 


Meadville professors but also upon numerous 


university courses in education, psychology, 
sociology, music, art, dramatics, religious 
literature, and religious education, ete. Rooms 
for women students are available in Channing 
House at a minimum price. For information 
address the President, F. C. SouruHwortH, D.D., 
5659 Woodlawn Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 


PACIFIC UNITARIAN SCHOOL 
FOR THE MINISTRY 


2400 Alliston Way, Berkeley, California 


Invites correspondence from men or women 
thinking of the ministry, religious education, or 
parish work as a vocation. 

Thorough training in all departments of 
theological study. Supplementary work avail- 
able at Pacific School of Religion and Uni- 
versity of California, including summer sessions. 
Ideal year-round climate. Free tuition and lodg- 
ing; generous scholarships for superior work; 
opportunities for self-support. The next semes- 
ter will begin August 15. 

For Register of the School, or further in- 
formation, address the President. 


BHARL MORSH WILBUR, D.D. 
BOSTON YOUNG MENS 
THE Cnristian 


UNION 


48 BOYLSTON STREET 


Frank L. Locks, President. 
Epwarp A. Cuurcn, Treasurer. 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 


Instituted 1849 Incorporated 1864 
THE PRINCIPAL UNITARIAN WORK 
for children who need foster-home care 


IT DOES PREVENTIVE WORK 


through wholesome home life, through fostering 
physical fitness, through educational advantages, 
through character building. 


IN THIS AND COMING GENERATIONS 


Presiwent, Mrs. ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL. 
Vicre-Presiwent, PHILIP NICHOLS. 

Cierx, Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 
Treasurer, ALLSTON BURR. 

Director: Miss Louisa T. Bazeley, Miss Mary E. 
Bradlee, Paul C. Cabot, George G. Davis, Lincoln 
Davis, M.D., Mrs. Philip Y. De Normandie, Richard 
S. Eustis, M.D., Harry O. Mayo, Rev. Paul S. Phalen, 
Mrs. A. D. Sheffield. 


PARKER B. FIELD, Generar Secretary, 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


American Unitarian Association 


The Executive Body of the Unitarian 
Churches of the United States and Canada 


Establishes and maintains churches as centers of 
religious life and community service. 
Publishes books, pamphlets, and hymn-books. 


Promotes sympathy and co-operati 
liberal Christians. i 


Defends civil and religious liberty at home and 
abroad. 2 
The Association is supported by the voluntary con- 
tributions of churches and individuals. Address 
all communications to Dr. Louis C. Cornish. 
Send contributions to Henry H. Fuller, 
Treasurer. 


Headquarters 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Maas. 
Branch Offices 


285 Madison Avenue, New York 
105 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 
Phelan Building, San Francisco 


THE TUCHKERMAN SCHOOL 
INCORPORATED 


A NORMAL SCHOOL OF RELIGION 
Rev. WALTER S. SwisHER, Pres. 
For the training of Parish Assistants, Directors of 
Religious Education, and Field Secretaries for Church 


School Organization. Opened October 4th. For par- 
ticulars address the Dean, j 


MISS HARRIET E. JOHNSON, A.M., 
33 West Cedar Street, Boston, Mass 


PROCTOR ACADEMY 
A Progressive Preparatory School in the Country 
An Old School with New Ideas 


Completely equipped. beautifully situated. Liberal 
policy under Unitarian auspices. Separate dormitory 
and campus for boys and girls. 


\For particulars or catalog address 
CARL B. WETHERELL, Headmaster, Andover, N.H. 


can be too much beauty in a house of 
worship, because the beauty is distracting. 
Wans AXpL WALLEEN 


SALEM, Mass.—Union services were 
held at the Second Church, August 21, 28, 
and September 4. Dr. Thomas H. Billings, 


of the First Church, Unitarian, had 
charge. His subjects were as follows: 


' August 21, “The Kingdom of God as a 


Present Reality”; August 28, “The King- 
dom of God as a Social Ideal’; September 
4, “The Kingdom of God as a Personal 
Ideal.” ; 
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Proctor Opens 


Announcement of the faculty appoint- 
menits— Mr. Wetherell’s hopes 

Proctor Academy begins another school 
year on Wednesday, September 14, when 
dermitory pupils are due to report. 
Classes will begin on the following day. 
The faculty staff is filled, the school build- 
ings are ready. The average enrollment 
of some eighty pupils is expected. There 
have been many inquiries during the sum- 
mer, and it is confidently believed that 
many of these will result in a gradually 
increasing enrollment. 

The teachers returning are Randolph L. 
Harlow, elementary mathematics and 
science; Roger Brisbee, history and Latin ; 
Harold G. Rader, advanced mathematics, 
science, and football coach; Gladys HB. 
McPhee, domestic science and practical 
arts for girls; Elaine C. Eastman, Latin. 
The new teachers are Wilbur M. Fay, 
formerly of Wentworth Institute, practical 
arts for boys and coach of the basket-ball 
and baseball teams; Margaret Marnock, 
University of New Hampshire, who will 


be the director of girls’ athletics and dean } 


of girls; Dorothy G. Simpson, New Eng- 
land Conservatory, who will teach piano 
and organ and direct the choir work and 
orchestra. Two former teachers are re- 
turning: Amy L. Corkum, a graduate of 
Proctor, to teach English, and Gladys 
Keane to take charge of the French De- 
partment. The new headmaster, Carl B. 
Wetherell, will have one period each week 
with each class in English. Miss Cath- 
eriné H. Day resumes her duties as matron 
of Cary House; Mrs. Elizabeth Waldo as 
matron at the Mary Lowell Stone House, 
and Mrs. Mildred I. Howard as bursar 
and secretary. 

During the summer, the Scales House 
has been completely renovated, and will 
serve as the home of Mr. and Mrs. Harlow. 
Gannett House has been thoroughly over- 
hauled, while many improvements have 
been made to the headmaster’s house. 

Hyerything points to a most happy year. 


“ Quite naturally, all interested in Proctor 


Academy look to the Unitarians through- 
out this country and Canada to support 
Proctor in every way possible. The fol- 
lowing statement from the catalogue of 
Proctor Academy for the year ending 
June 3, 1884, expresses the permanent pur- 
pose which characterizes the school: “Proc- 
tor Academy, under the management of 
the Unitarian Educational Society of New 
Hampshire, is now entering on its fourth 
year, though long known to the public 
under the name of Andover Academy, then 
the Christian Institute, and later under 
its present name. 

“The Unitarian Educational Society has, 
in the spirit of its charter, obtained in 
1879, established a school on a thoroughly 
liberal basis, where the pupil may not 
only obtain a rounded academic education, 
but also be fitted for Harvard and other 
colleges, for technological institutes, and 
for business.” 

With a noble tradition and honorable 


past; with a competent staff of teachers, | 


an active board of trustees, a loyal Alumni 
Association, a promising undergraduate 
body, and a good equipment of buildings, 


The Christian Register 


‘Proctor Academy sets sail on its new year 


in confidence and hope that its well-bal- 

anced program may result in a real serv- 

ice not only to those who may be gradu- 

ated in years to come, but to all mankind. 
C. B. W. 


SanpwicH, MaAss.—Rev. HE. L. Marsh, 
pastor of the Federated Church, is taking 
the month of September for his vacation. 
Rey. Dan H. Fenn, Taunton, supplied the 
pulpit on September 4, and Rey. Benjamin 
R. Bulkeley, Concord, will preach Septem- 
ber 25. 
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CLARENCE W. OLSON 
ORGAN BUILDER 
General Repairing and Tuning 
Electric Blowers Installed 
24 Sterling Road, Waltham, Mass. 
Tel. Waltham 0277-M 


MISS NIEL’S 
PRE-SCHOOL KINDERGARTEN and 
' ELEMENTARY TRAINING SCHOOL 


Three-Year Course Includes University Credit 
Apply MISS HARRIET NIEL, Principal 


472 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 
Opposite former Technology Buildings. 


Two COURSES FOR YOUNG PEOPLE 


Based on Discussions of Problems Confronting Them 
in their Daily World 


By SIDNEY A. WESTON 
Editor of The Congregational Publishing Society, and: 
Author of “The World, A Field for Christian Service’’ 


JESUS AND THE PROBLEMS OF LIFE 


Subjects for Discussion 


The akg of Environment on a 
Life 
The World in Which Jesus Lived 
Laying Life Foundations 
Jesus’ Home and Heritage 
Finding the Right Perspective in Life 
Jesus at the Threshold of Youth 
Choosing My Life Work 
Jesus Dedicates Himself to Service 
How to Meet Temptation 
Jesus Determines His Life Principles 
My Responsibility for Community 
Welfare 
What Jesus Said He Came to Do 
The Influence of Friends and Com- 
panions 
Jesus Chooses His Associates 


Does It Pay to be Popular? 
The Growing Popularity of Jesus and 
the Problems it Presented to Him 
Why Pray? 
The Source of Jesus’ Strength 
Is It Right to Enslaveand Kill Others? 
Jesus’ Value of a Human Life 


Is Faith in God Practical? 
Confidence in God’s Care 


What Shall We Do with Social Cus- 
toms and Regulations Which We 
Do Not Like? 
Jesus’ Attitude Toward Religious and 
Social Customs 
Will the Right Always Triumph? 
Jesus’ Confidence in the Ultimate Tri-, 
umph of Good 


JESUS’ TEACHINGS 


Subjects for Discussion 


Counting the Cost 
What Jesus Expected of His Followers 


The Place of Pleasure in Life 
Jesus’ Attitude toward Pleasure 
Shall We Have Prohibition? 
Jesus’ Great Principle of Life 
Our Attitude toward Other Races 
Jesus’ Attitude toward the Foreigner 


Social Standards and Ideals 
The Chivalry of Jesus 


Loyalty to Highest Ideals 
Jesus’ Way of Life 


What Is Success? 
Jesus’ Standards of Greatness 


Rich in source material. 


Published in Two Bindings:. 


Cloth, 65 cents; 


Cleaning up Your Community 
Jesus’ Attack on Corrupt Interests 


Force or Love 
The Sermon on the Mount 


Crises in Life 
How Jesus Met the Supreme Crisis 


When Defeat Is Victory 
Jesus’ Death on the Cross 


Does Death End All? 
The Power of Jesus’ Life Continues 
Does Following Jesus Make Any Dif- 
ference? 
How Jesus Helps Us in Our Problems 


Each textbook complete in itself; 
no teacher’s manual required. 


Paper, 40 cents 


Order from your Bookstore or from the nearest address below 


THE PILGRIM PRESS 


14 Beacon Street 
Boston, Massachusetts 


19 S. La Salle Street 
Chicago, Illinois 
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No man can serve two masters: “yes’ 


men can serve hundreds !—Life. 


“I have a suit for every day in the 
week.” “Yes?” “This is it.’—Blue 
Dragon. 


All that stands between the college 
graduate and the top-of.,the ladder—is the 
, ladder—Middlebury Blue Baboon. 


“Which church shal- we, get married 


at, dearest?” she asked; and Donald 
answered: “Weel, I like the look o’ the 
kirk wi’ ‘United Free’ outside !’—The 


Christian Advocate. 


“How did you enjoy your travels? 
Tell me about them.” “I had a wonderful 
time.” ‘‘Were you in Paris, London, Ber- 
lin?’ “I really couldn’t tell you. My 
husband bought all the tickets.” 


“T want a bottle of iodine.” “Sorry, 
but this is a drug store. Can’t I interest 
you in an alarm clock, some nice leather 
goods, a few radio parts, or a toasted 
cheese sandwich?”’—Penn State Froth. 


Agnes, aged five, was called in from play 
to breakfast. When her mother told her 
to wash her hands and face, she replied, 
“All right, Mama, I'll wash my hands, 
but I’ve washed my face once, and I 
haven’t used it any since.”—Children, the 
Magazine for Parents. 


At Williamstown the personnel of the 
Institute of Politics is composed about 
equally of specialists and publicists; and 
this fact led to the following definition 
and difference: A specialist is one who 
knows more and more about less and less, 
and a publicist is one who knows less and 
less about more and more. 


After several more months of thought, 
we have had a further inspiration for our 
first novel. We have decided it would be 
a novelty to have it printed in old style 
type, the kind that uses f’s for s’s, just 
so that we can have a line along about 
page 142 reading: “‘Curfe you, Jack 
Dalton !’ hiffed the villain, as the point of 
his daftardly rapier fipped our hero’s 
crimfon blood. And curfew for Jack 
Dalton it was.’—Chicago Evening Post. 


Robert Ingersoll was famous for the 
library of infidel books which he possessed. 
One day a reporter called on Mr. Ingersoll 
for an interview, and among other ques- 
tions, asked: “Would you mind telling me 
how much your library cost you, Mr. 
Ingersoll?” Looking over at the shelves, 
he answered: ‘‘Well, my boy, these books 
cost me, anyhow, the governorship of 
Illinois, and perhaps the Presidency of 
the United States !”’—Contact. 


According to the best story of the sum- 
mer, the reverend alumni of the divinity 
schools of Harvard and Yale were holding 
reunions on the same day and in the same 
hotel, and that fact was quite unknown 
to all concerned. But word soon came of 
it to the Harvard men, and immediately 
a greeting was proposed, which took this 
form: A bellboy was called and generously 
“palmed,” with the request: “Please go 
to the quarters of the Yale meeting and 
page Elmer Gantry.” 


The Christian Register 


THE UNITARIAN SERVICE 
PENSION SOCIETY 


Provides Pensions for Unitarian Ministers 
Sixty-Five Years of Age or Over and 
Who Have Served Our Churches 


for At Least Twenty Years 


HAS YOUR CHURCH CONTRIBUTED ? 


President, James P. Parmenter. 

Vice-President, Henry M. Williams. 

Secretary, Rebert S. Loring, Box 694, Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 

Treasurer, Harold G. Arnold, 55 Emmons Rd., 
West Roxbury, Mass. 


ET <oLeeeee ST. 


UNITARIAN VISITORS = 
TO BOSTON 


GR following hotels are worthy of 
patronage. They render excellent 
service and provide a pleasant atmos- 
phere for their guests, 


RESERVE YOUR ROOMS IN ADVANCE 


PARKER HOUSE 
SCHOOL AND TREMONT STREETS 


Near A.U.A. 
600 Guest Rooms with bath and shower 
Opens May 12, 1927 
Phone, Hubbard 8600 


HOTEL LENOX 
BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 


Near Arlington Street Church and Back 
Bey Petre minutes to A.U.A. Phone 


SONI 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


CHURCH, HELP AND 
MISCELLANEOUS WANTS 


Transient rate 4 cents per word. Dis- 
count for 6 or more insertions. Minimum 
charge $1.00. Watch these columns each 
week. Rate card furnished on request. 


WASHINGTON, D.C.—Mrs. Kern’s comfortable 
home for travelers. Quiet location near White 
House and Convention Auditorium. Conven- 
ient transportation to All Souls Church. Tele- 
phone FRANKLIN 1142. Address: 1912 “G” 
Street, Northwest. 


White Mountains, North Conway, N.H. Autumn 
guests welcomed to the newly rebuilt FURBER 
RESIDENCE. An attractive home for a moun- 
tain vacation. All conveniences; home cook- 
ing; reasonable rates; one-half mile to village. 
Grand scenery, golf. ARTHUR H. FURBER. 


ADDRESS—“Peace Through Justice, Based Upon 
Land Reform.” Traveling expenses only. A. W. 
LITTLEFINLD, Middleboro, Mass. 


MONEY IN OLD LETTERS. Look in the old 
trunk, and send me all the old envelopes up to 
1876. Do not remove the stamps. Will pay 
highest prices. GEr@RGE HAxkns, 290 Broadway, 
New York. ; 

WANTED—A gentlewoman to act as house- 
keeper and hostess in a Boston settlement 
house. Must be able to direct servants, plan 
meals, and buy for household of twenty. Agree- 
able living conditions. Position is rated at 
half-time, and pays enough to cover main- 
tenance but not enough to live upon. Oppor- 
tunity for mature woman socially minded, will- 
ing to participate in the work of an important 
social institution. ‘For further information ad- 
dress K., CurisTiAN Rucistor Orricn. Please 
give age, housekeeping experience, and refer- 
ences. 


UNITARIAN STUD at Simmons would like 
a home in city. References exchanged. Ad- 
dress CHRISTIAN RuGIstTuR C-179. 
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In this Number 


Editorials . 62°. %29..°.".. 1° ee ere 
Original and Selected 
Humanist Sermons: Two Reviews .... . 704 
Meditations for To-day, by George Lawrence ~ 
Parker. . 705 
Chinese Women ‘Strike re Sisters, in ye 
Louise Strong . . . HPS Cherie ills) 
Keep Still! by John Malick rol a: tg hota Pe 707 
Coming Meetings in Washington . .*. . . 708 
Character of the Unitarian Mission, By Harass 
Westwood . . peo Ve! 
Why the “Beneficent Bawier of Sects”? ae 712 
Book News . :. 3... Se tiaaRe a Grete 
Our Children ; 
Chestnuts and Cats, by Rose Brooks 710 
Charch Notes 207) on. ve) ciltocgs anal 
Pleasantries'.. 0.2.5, 3 hs ee 


Church Announcements 


THE FIRST PARISH IN MILTON. Summer 
Services, 11 a.m. Preacher next Sunday, Rev. 
George F. Patterson. 


ARLINGTON STREET CHURCH. This 
church joins in the Union Summer Services at 
King’s Chapel at 10 a.m. Song services on 
the steps of the church at 7 every Sunday 
evening. 


NEW YORK—WEST SIDB, 550 Cathedral 
Parkway (110th Street, just east of Broad- 
way). A. Wakefield Slaten, Ph.D., minister. 
Church services at 11 a.M. Visitors are cor- 
dially invited to make themselves known to the 
minister and to sign the Visitor’s Register. 


NEW YORK—ALL SOULS CHURCH (1819), 
corner of Fourth Avenue and Twentieth Street. 
Minot Simons, D.D., minister. 10 a.m. and 11 
A.M., All Souls School of Religious Education, 
children’s classes. Regular services at 11 
o’clock throughout the summer. Sept. 11, Rev. 
Frederick R. Griffin, Philadelphia, Pa. will 
preach. The church is open daily for rest and 
prayer. 


UNION SERVICES IN BOSTON 


KING’S CHAPBL (1686), School and ‘Tre- 
mont Streets. Summer Union Services of 
King’s Chapel, First Church in Boston, Second 
Church in Boston, and Arlington Street Church. 
Sunday at 10 a.m., Morning Prayer, with ser- 
mon by Rey. George D. Latimer. Chorus of 
men’s voices. Raymond C. Robinson, Mus. Bac., 
organist and choirmaster. Organ recital after 
service. 


Woes Pour Boy 
Own a Bible? 
Tf not, why not give him 


one now? 


Send for Catalog or call at the 


Massachusetts Bible Society 
41 Bromfield St., Boston 


SCHOOLS 


BURDETT COLLEGE 


BUSINESS TRAINING FOR YOUNG MEN AND WOMEN 


Two-year Courses: Business Administration— 

Accounting — Salesmanship — Normal — Secre- 
tarial. Shorter Courses: General Business— 

Gombined—Shorthand—Civil Service. Practice 

features emphasized. Individual attention and 

progress. Specify catalog wanted. 

18 Boylston St., Boston Hancock 6300 


MarBuffie School for Girls 


Preparation for all colleges. One year review for 
College Board Examinations. General course, Art, Music, 
Plonbecsett) Gymnasium, Sports, Swimming, Ridi 


‘ing. 
Dr. and Mrs. John MacDuffie Box M, Springfield, Mass. 
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